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As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 545 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 





Words by HARRY HUNTER. Music by JOHN GUEST. 


1. By a cot-tage in the twilight, Stands a soldieranda maid; 
2. Next thetramp of mar - tial footsteps [Pass - ing by that cottage door, 
3. There has been a_ fear - ful con-flict, Vic - t’ry hasbeen nobly won, 

















ritard. 
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Sol - emnwordsare be - ingspo-ken, For his country needs his aid. 


And _ the sol-dier, smil - ing brave-ly, Leaves her whom he’ll see no more. 
And a youthful sol- dier’s dy-ing, Ere his life has well be - gun 
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I’M CALLED AWAY. 
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tenderly. 


Down her cheeks the tears are coursing Trem - blingly she bids him stay; 
Though she shall in bro - kenslumber, Ev - er af-ter hear him say, 
“Com - rade,” he is fee - bly say-ing, “I shallnev-er live till day,” 
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Firm - ly,sad-ly comes the an-swer, ‘ An --nie, dear, I’m call’d a -way.”’ 
In a ten-der, mourn - ful whisper, “An - die, dear, I’m call’da-way.” 
If you’re sparedto see my darling,” “Tell her I am call’da - way.” 
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«“ Good - bye An-nie! good - bye darling! Though I fain would with thee stay, 
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A GREAT REFORMER. 


BY SARAH POWEL. 


vember, 1483, ; 


now Prussian 
Saxony. 
event might have | 
we «attracted more atten- | 
tion among the stolid | 
- ~—sburghers of four hun- } 
<Ee=- dred years ago, co could they } 
have foreseen that, owing to it, their little | 
town was to become famous throughout the | 
Christian world. 

John Luther, the father of the great 
Reformer, was a poor miner, but a hard- 
headed, industrious, energetic man, and his | 
wife was a plain pious woman of the most 
exemplary character. Luther, in his trench- 
ant style, says: “I am a peasant’s son; my 








grandfather and all my forefathers were gen- } 


uine peasants. My father was a poor miner, 
and my mother carried the wood on her 


shoulders; and after this sort they supported 


us, their children.” John Luther, who had 
removed to Mansfield when Martin was only 
six months old, was undoubtedly a stern but ; 
loving man, for, though he frequently whipped } 
his son severely, he also tenderly cared for ' 
him, and was in the habit of taking him to } 
and from school in his arms with a woman’s } 
tenderness and solicitude. 


Luther, with his strong will, was no doubt 
a trial to his schoolmasters; they lived in a } 


rade harsh age, and, believing too often that 

“might makes right,” carried things with 
rather a high hand. “Spare the rod and 
spoil the child ” was the doctrine of the day. ; 


Martin Laither } | 
was born in Eis- : 
leben, in what is | 


N the 10th of } No-} times in a single afternoon. He calls the 


German schools of the time “ purgatories, 
and the teachers tyrants and taskmasters.” 

This may have nourished all the natural 
rugged vigor of his character, but left him 


: totally without the graces and polish which 
The ; 


often do so much to influence men. 
While at school in Mansfield, young 
; Luther frequently earned his bread by sing- 
ing from house to house in the neighboring 
} villages with his.companions. At fourteen 
years of age, he started with his friend John 
Reineck for Magdeburg, where it is probable 
; the boys endured a-good deal of hardship. 
; After passing one year at Magdeburg, Martin 
was sent to the Latin school at Eisenach. 
; He had still at first to beg his bread by sing- 
ing hymns in the streets, and felt frequently 
a0 discouraged that he was inclined to give 
| up study altogether. But Ursula Cotta, a 
} pious lady who had become interested in the 
boy from his great deydtion in the church 
and his wonderful musical talent, took him 
; to her home and supported him till, at the 
age of eighteen, he was prepared to enter the 
University of Erfurt. 
Here Luther went through the usual 
} studies im the classics, intending to become 
a lawyer. . But, chancing one day to discover 
a Bible in the university library, he read it 
} with delight, but was astonished to find that 
‘there were more Gospels and Epistles than 
were read in the services of the Church. 
His heart was deeply touched by the contents 
of the newly found treasure, and he resolved 
to enter a monastery and devote himself to a 
spiritual life, though the carrying-out of his 
: design was for some time deferred. 
John Luther, in the meanwhile, had become 





At school, the boy was once flogged fifteen ’ very proud of his son, and anwar to 





A GREAT 


himself as certain to become a great light 


in the legal profession, and the husband of a 


wealthy bride. In 1505, Martin went home for 
a visit, and, before he returned to Erfurt, he 
was deeply moved by hearing of the sudden 
death of a friend; his solemn feelings were 
intensified during his journey by a violent 
storm, which so profoundly affected him that 
he sank to the ground, crying: “Save me, 
sweet St. Anne, and I will become a monk.” 


REFORMER. 





that he had entered the Augustinian convent, 
determined to take orders. 

In 1507, Luther was ordained a priest, and 
in the following year he removed to Witten- 
berg. Three years later, he was sent to Rome 
in the interest of his order. While there, he 
devoutly ascended on his knees the Scala 
Sancta, the holy steps, opposite St. John 
Lateran, although an inward voice, he tells us, 


: kept repeating : “ The just shall live by faith.” 





MARTIN 


The storm ceased, the vow was made, and } 


Luther waited not for his father’s consent. 


Those incidents had so strongly excited his | 


religious feelings and filled him with so 
vivid a sense of the vanity of the world, that 
he resolved at once to forsake it. 
ered his friends about him one evening, and 
music and conversation beguiled the hours as 
usual ; but he said nothing of his plans. The 
next news his companions learned of him was 


He gath- : 


LUTHER. 


He calls himself at this time “a most insane 
papist”; but what he considered the abuses 
of the papacy were beginning to trouble 
him. The system of selling indulgences by 
greedy churchmen had reached a scandalous 
height. The idea that it was in the power 
of the Church to forgive sins had gradually 
grown into the notion that the Pope could, of 
his own free will, issue pardons which exon- 
erated the faithful from the consequences of 
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LUTHER AND HIS FRIEND STARTING FOR MAGDEBURG. 


their transgressions. The sale of these par-} said that “if the sinner was truly contrite, 
dons had become an abomination in the eyes } he received complete forgiveness.” This bold 
of nearly all devout Catholics. step was all that was necessary to awaken 
One Dominican monk, named Tetzel, ‘a wide-spread excitement. It kindled a fire 
traded in these indulgences. to such an extent ! through the entire Catholic world of Europe. 
that many persons openly called it “nothing ; Luther was still a monk. Pope Leo X was 
less than profane.” Luther was still a monk | at. first disposed to treat the whole matter 
and a devout son of the Church, but his indig- lightly as a mere monkish quarrel between the 
nation at the shameless traffic became irre- } two orders of Augustinians and Dominicans, 
pressible. “God willing,” he exclaimed, in but at last he felt himself compelled to issue, 
his belligerent fashion, “I will beat a hole i in} on June 20, 1520, the bull of excommunica- 
his drum.” Against this profanation of holy } tion against the dangerous German heretic, 
things, Luther raised a bold protest in the } who by his pen had shaken the Church to its 
ninetyfive theses which he nailed up on the ; very foundation. 
gates of the church of Wittenberg, and which; The papal bull had no effect on Luther; 
he offered to maintain in the university ; he summoned his students and colleagues, 
against all opponents. ‘and, in the presence of the assembled multi- 
The general purport of them was to deny tude of citizens, burned it at the Elster gate 
to the Pope all right to forgive sin. Luther } of Wittenberg. This bold act was the fiery 
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teil of a secenteinil from the ene of the Aastemntions whiel his outs at Worms 
Rome. ; would certainly have provoked. In this 
The Diet of Worms met the next year. } romantic solitude of Wartburg, Luther passed 
An order was issued for the destruction of} nearly a year, in the disguise of a knight, in 
Luther’s books, and he himself was sum-} the varied occupation of hunting, praying, 
moned to appear before the diet. This was } issuing tracts, and translating the New Tes- 
exactly ywhat he desired—to confess the} tament into German. But he injured his 
truth before the assembled powers of Ger- } health by his hard study; his imagination 
many. He resolved to obey the summons, , became morbidly excited, and he thought he 
come what would. All Germany was moyed } saw the Evil One mocking him while engageu 
by his heroism—his journey was triumphal; } in his work. It was at this time—as tradition 
the threats of enemies and anxieties of friends } tells us—that Luther hurled his inkstand at 
failed tomove him. “I am resolved to enter : the devil, who hastily made his retreat. 
Worms,” he said, “although as many devils} That Luther, great and earnest as he was, 
should set at me as there are tiles on the } possessed a violent temper, cannot be denied. 
house-tops.”” ? His treatment of his friend Erasmus can 
The diet subsequently pronounced the } scarcely be excused; in the heat of discus- 
ban of the empire against Luther, and he ; sion, he was led to make various assertions 
was now an outlaw before church and state.; which he could not substantiate, and he 
The Elector of Saxony, who had always been ' indulged in the wildest abuse of his oppo- 
Luther’s friend, knowing the danger he was } nent’s character. 
in, had him seized on his return from; In June, 1525, when in his fortysecond year, 
Worms and safely lodged in the old castle of } he married Katharine von Bora, one of the 
Wartburg in Thuringia. The affair was} nine nuns who, under the influence of his 
made to look like an act of violence, but ; teachings, had emancipated themselves from 
was designed in reality to secure him from ; their religious vows. This he did, he said, 





MONASTERY AT MAGDEBURG. 
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“to please his father, tease the Pope, and } of heaven, “ full of ‘sweet flowers and music 


vex the devil.” 


Katharine was a plain} and all things lovely, but where there is 


sensible woman, who scarcely understood her ; room for little children.” 


husband, but loved him dearly and believed 


Luther thought that music was one ‘of 


in him implicitly. “He speaks of her as an ; God’s best gifts. He considered it an effect- 
obedient, pious, good wife, whom he prized ’ ual weapon against the Evil One, and in this 
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LUTHER’S WIFE. 


“ above the kingdom of France and the state 
of Venice.” 

This marriage not only contributed to 
Luther’s happiness, but it served to strengthen 
and sweeten his character. All the most 
beautiful glimpses we get of him hereafter 
are in connection with his domestic life. It 
is touching to read of his devotion to the 
child whom he lost, and his tenderness of 
heart is shown in a letter to his little son 
“Johnny,” written from Coburg in 1530, 
during the important proceedings of the Diet 
of Augsburg. 

Putting aside the cares of state and church, 
he wrote the boy about the beautiful garden 

Vout, XCVII—2. 


spirit he wrote “A mighty fortress is our 
Lord.” 

Luther had a wonderful faculty for express- 
ing the deepest thoughts in the plainest and 
most popular language. He was a leader of 
men, and therefore a reformer in the highest 
sense. Whatever he said or did, he said 
or did with all his might. His virtues and 
faults lay on the surface. Dissimulation 
and cowardice were unknown to him, but 
he never acquired a control over his violent 
temper and fierce passions. He was one- 
sided, domineering—to use his own graphic 
language, he was “rough, boisterous, stormy, 





and altogether warlike, born to fight innu- 
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niall devils.” But we must take into ; followers, pa there were warlike satemveati 
account his vast energy, the semi-barbarous } for Germany. He wrote to a correspondent : 
character of his age, and the rough work he} * 1 am worn out and discontented; that is, 
had to do, 1 am an old man and no more of any use. 
Then, too, it should always be remem- I have finished my course; there remaineth 
bered that, beneath his rugged exterior, only that God gather me to my fathers, and 
Luther possessed a warm generous heart. If} give my body to the worms.” 
he was a lion in public life, he was avery} In January, 1546, he left Wittenberg and 
lamb. at home. He was an affectionate } went to Eisleben. Though in poor health, 
husband and father, of a most social disposi-} he endeavored to perform many ministerial 
tion, and a g-eat lover of poetry. He liked } duties, and wrote serious as well as humor- 
to play with his children and to bea child ous letters to “the profoundly learned lady, 
himself again around the Christmas-tree ; Katharine Luther, his gracious housewife,” 
and in all their childish games. In his { and much enjoyed renewing his acquaintance 
letters to his wife and intimate friends, he with the place of his birth. 
opens his whole heart and gives free vent to} On February 17th, he was seized suddenly 
his harmless humor and his childlike play- } with pain, accompanied by a sense of oppres- 
fulness and drollery. sion. Thrice those around him heard him 
His later years were frequently darkened } say: “ Father, into Thy hands I commit my 





LUTHER TEACHING HIS SON TO READ. 


hy sickness, death of friends and relatives, { spirit; Thou hast redeemed me, Thou faith- 
gloomy spirits, and irritable temper. More-; ful God.” Quietly his eyelids closed, his 
over, he felt. dissatisfied in regard to public ' hands folded themselves. across his breast, 
affairs ;, there were differences among his ’ and the great, loving, fiery heart was still. 
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THE STORY OF A MODEL. 


BY ELIZABETH PHIPPS TRAIN. 


OU ask if I get interested in ; and, as the door swung slowly back upon its 
my models? Well, yes, occa- 5 | hinges, as if pushed by a timid hand, I felt 
sionally; I have had some | that the god of art had been moved to pity 
rather unusual specimens.” : my dilemma and had sent me the realization 
And the speaker flicked the | of my dreams. 
ash off his cigar, while a | A woman, or rather girl, stood upon the 

little look of retrospection crept into his ‘ ; threshold ; and a sunbeam, slanting across 

handsome gray eyes. : the floor, ‘chanced to fall full upon her and 

The scene was the smoking-room of a well- | ; threw into startling radiance the exquisite 
known club;) and Vinton Graham, an artist ; purity of her delicately-molded face and 
of good repute, whose name was as familiar } the glory of her golden hair. I had sup- 
in European as American salons, was reply- posed the knock heralded the arrival of some 
ing to the questions of a man with whom he } fellow-artist or model, and had not taken the 
had been chatting since the now half-con- ; trouble to rise in response to it; observing, 





sumed cigar had been undergoing the | 
accomplishment of its destiny. 
His expression, perhaps more than his 
words, awoke his companion’s curiosity. 
“You have some special affair in your } 


mind ?” he observed, with a suggestive inflec- | 
tion that hinted the desire he scarcely liked ; 


to word. 
“ H’m ! 


Well, yes,” returned Graham. 


“In the mood for a somewhat lengthy yarn? | 
Try one of mine } 


Light a fresh weed, then. 


—good ones, honestly. Well, let me see—” 


He paused a moment, to marshal his remi- ; 
niscent forces into proper order, and then : 


commenced his narration: 
It is just about twenty years ago that I was 
one day sitting at work in my studio, sketch- 


however, how great had been my mistake, I 
sprang to my feet and went forward. 

“Pardon my unceremoniousness,” I said. 
;“T had not expected to be so honored. 
| Pray be seated.” 

The beautiful face, which had been so pale, 
flushed hotly as I spoke, and I could see that 
the stranger was quite overcome with con- 
; fusion. She took no heed of my invitation, 
but clasped her hands nervously together and 
said in a low tremulous voice : 

} “You are Mr. Graham, the artist ?” 

I bowed. 

“T have come,” she began, with downcast 

i eyes, then paused, pressed her white teeth 
; hard into her under lip, drew a long deep 
breath, advanced a step or two into the room, 


5 
5 
¢ 


ing in the outlines of a picture I had had and then, as if some thought had given her 


some time in contemplation. 
was Tennyson’s Elaine, and the scene that 
in which the dead, steered by the dumb 
floats upward with the flood to-Camelot. 
had progressed pretty fairly with the pre- 
liminary work; had a most excellent model 
for the dumb servitor, but was all up a tree 
for a satisfactory Elaine. 

Among my regular models, none seemed to 
fit my ideal, and I had been obliged, faute de 


mieux, to fall back upon a girl who did not | 
suit me at all, but whom I had begun to: 


sketch in because I could do no better. I 


was working away in rather a discouraged | 
despondent frame of mind, when there came ; 


arap at the door. “Come in,” I called out ; 


The subject | 


; sudden courage, raised her eyes, and, as she 
; gazed full at me, said: “Sir, do you want a 


,) model ?” 
- 


If she had asked “Sir, do you want a 
laundress?” I could not. have been more 
astonished. Ever since my eyes had first 
rested upon her, my one thought had been 
how to induce her to sit forme. I had never 
doubted but that she had come to order the 
execution of some commission; never sus- 
pected that she, whose whole appearance 
breathed the utmost refinement and breeding, 
; could have come to offer her beauty for sale. 

Undoubtedly I showed my surprise and 
thereby added to her distress, for I observed 


‘that an ominous quiver was troubling her 


(39) 
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lips and that there was a suspicious moisture} “You have been very kind to me, sir,” 
gathering in her eyes. I hastened to reassure } she said, brokenly; “so kind that I feel I 
her, and felt that a matter-of-fact business- owe you an explanation of what must have 
like tone might be the easiest method of} seemed a singular exhibition of greediness 
effecting my purpose. ,on my part. I had not realized I was so 
“A model?” Isaid. “Indeed Ido! And, ; ; hungry until I tasted your biscuit. You 
if you will step this way, I can show you in } ‘ will perhaps pardon my fierce attack on haa 
a moment how much [ need your services, and { ; supplies when I tell you that for two days I 
how grateful I should: feel if I could secure } have lived upon weak tea, which, as you may 


them.” 

She followed me to the easel, and I showed 
her the sketch, pointing out the shadowy 
Elaine and explaining to her wherein the 
present model disappointed me. I rambled 
on for some moments to allow her to collect } 
herself, and, when I finally paused, I saw that 
I had succeeded i in setting her comparatively 
at her ease. ... 

“You are. really willing to engage me, 
then?” she asked. “And may I come at once 
—to-morrow 2)” 

“ The sooner the better,” I replied. “And 
I thank you more than I can express, for the 
great favor you are conferring upon me. 
Before you go, you will take a glass of wine 
to ratify our engagement? For I assure you 
I cannot quite believe in my good-fortune, 
and fear even now. that you may escape me 
unless you hallow the bond by breaking 
bread with me.” 

While I spoke, I opened my buffet and set 
out wine and biscuit. These I offered her 
as a mere form of politeness, but I was 
startled and shocked to see the avidity with 
which she devoured the slight refreshment. 
She had not seemed eager to respond to my 
hospitality; but, with the first mouthful, her 
formality and reserve appeared to vanish, 
and she dispatched the dozen or more wafers 


with the eagerness of a starving person. } 


When the last crumb had disappeared, she 
seemed to realize what she had done. A hot 
wave crimsoned her face; she covered her 
eyes with her hands and burst into a fit of 
bitter weeping. 

I drew a chair up to her and begged her 
to sit down and calm herself; but she did not 
seem to hear me and continued to stand, 
while her slight frame shook and shook with 
the violence of her sobs. Finally the storm 
spent itself, as storms will; and presently, as I 
was pretending to occupy myself with some 
work in the back of the studio, so as to leave 
her free to collect herself, I heard my name 
called and went forward to where she stood. 


} imagine, is scant nourishment for a naturally 
excellent appetite.” 

She smiled, but I could not see the joke. 
| My God! To think of such privation was 
} horrible—to realize it, impossible. 

“Great heayens!” I cried. “ You must 
‘be famished. Wait just one minute, and I’ll 
get—” ; 

“Nothing else,” she interrupted. “I 
have had an excellent meal—more than you 
think, perhaps, for I have had my craving for 
employment also satisfied. .I regret, sir, that 
I have so troubled you, and am more morti- 
; fied than I can express; but—but your unex- 
; pected kindness and consideration are to 
blame for my conduct. Good-morning !” 

“Stay!” I exclaimed. “You cannot go 
yet. It is my custom invariably to pay my 
models in advance. Yes, it is,” I protested, 
as I saw an incredulous smile dawn upon her 
face. “TI have found it the best way, as it 
is a hold upon them. Before I began this 
system, I was subjected to many disappoint- 
ments in the matter of broken appointments ; 
now I rarely suffer such annoyance. Each 
day, I pay for the next sitting.” 

She suffered me to press the silver upon 
her, although I fear my ruse scarcely imposed 
upon her credulity ; and, as the door swung 
to behind her, I went back and seated myself 
before Elaine, not to increase but to diminish 
its growth. And, as I carefully rubbed out 
the semblance of my former model, my whole 
mind was occupied with speculations upon 
the history of the woman whose beauty was 
bound to make the work a masterpiece. 

My lovely model fulfilled her promise and 
gave me a sitting the next day, and then on 
alternate days for a week. This was her 
own suggestion, as she explained that she had 
the sole care of an invalid and that such an 
arrangement would be more convenient to 
her. On the days when she was absent, I 





worked on the other figure, the model for 
which was an old fellow who had posed for ‘ 
me for years. 
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By Jove!. I cannot understand how I 
escaped falling in love with that girl! Her 
beauty, winning manners, and apparent love- 
liness of character would have fascinated 
most men, I think; but there was something 
‘about her which, while it permitted me to 
admire and to like her immensely, forbade 
my making a fool of myself—as I should 





have done, had I fallen in love with her. 

I have a strong prejudice against showing 
any of my work until it is completed, and so 
it happened that my fair model never looked 
upon her counterfeit presentment ; for, as bad 
luck would have it, after she had given me 
four sittings and I had almost finished her 
figure, she suddenly and without warning 
vanished from my sight, and all my endeavors 
to trace or discover her proved vain. I was 
utterly chagrined, for I had grown to feel a 
warm interest in her and had flattered myself 
she returned my genuine attachment. 

My picture was too well along to suffer by 


her defection, and, after I had fairly completed 


it, I was too fond of it to sell it. Therefore I 
gave it a place in my parlor, where it served 
me as a study of the deceptiveness of human 
appearances; for a circumstance connected 
with my model’s disappearance obliged me, 
much against my will, to suspect that her 
lovely face was but the fair mask of a dis- 
honorable and ungrateful soul. It seemed 
impossible to associate such qualities with 
her apparent nobility of character; but let 
me tell you the circumstances, and see if you 
too would not have made out a case against 
her. 

My studio in those days represented a col- 
lection of exceedingly valuable trinkets. I 
have always had money enough to gratify my 
hobbies, and I had picked up many really 
costly curiosities. My new model had, one 
day, after the sitting was over, admired my 





collection and had asked—as I then thought, 
carelessly—what I considered my most valua- 
ble possession. I took from a small cabinet, 
which I kept locked, a very singular bracelet. ; 

It was a narrow iron bangle, perhaps a 
quarter of an inch wide, set with what 
appeared to be bits of dull glass, but whith 
in reality were diamonds in the rough, set so 
as to form three words, “Amor, Amor, Amor,” 
the Latin for love. _My model took the curi- 
ous and unprepossessing article between her 
slender fingers, and examined it with little 
apparent admiration. 








“Tt is certainly a singular-looking affair,” 
she remarked; “but pardon me if I confess 
that I fail to recognize wherein its value 
lies.” 

“Chiefly in its history, to a collector,” I 
replied, “although the stones themselves are 
of no small worth, The romance attached 
to it is as follows: Many years ago, a young 
Brazilian of noble birth fell violently in love 
with the wife of a man of the middle classes. 
The merchant discovered the young fellow’s 
infatuation for his lovely wife, and taxed 
him with it in such violent terms as to 
arouse all the hot blood in the young noble’s 
nature. In a fit of ungovernable rage and 
passion, he drew forth the small dagger which 
he wore at his side, and, with a quick sudden 
thrust, sent it with direct and deadly aim 
through his accuser’s heart. He was arrested 
for the crime, stripped of his rank, and sent 
to the diamond-mines for life, to labor as a 
common convict. The memory of his love 
remained with him and became in some sort 
a monomania. After long weary years; he 
succeeded in carrying out his one- desire—to 
send to the fair cause of his downfall a sou- 
venir which should remind her.of their once 
happy associations. 

“With this aim ever in view, he, with infi- 
nite cunning and diligence, accumulated and 
secreted a sufficient number of precious 
stones to form the inscription which charac- 
terizes the bracelet. Having set them into 
an iron band, he awaited patiently an oppor- 
tunity of forwarding it to its destination. 
This was soon forthcoming. It seems it is 
the custom in Brazil to reward the slave who 
is fortunate enough to find a seventeen-carat 
diamond with his liberty. One of these 
lucky devils was a man with whom the 
unhappy lover had contracted a warm friend- 
ship. He willingly assumed charge of the 
bracelet and promised to send it to the lady. 

“ He had but little difficulty in discovering 
the address of the woman, who had become 
a fairly notorious character. She received 
the gift with no emotion and small gratitude, 
little realizing its value; and, at her death, it 
was sold at public sale with her other effects, 
many of which were highly entertaining in 
character. I happened to be in South Amer- 


ica at the time the sale took place, and, 
hearing that it would include some articles 
which would repay my attendance in the 
character of collector, I presented myself 
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upon the day named, and secured several } alone with money and valuables lying about 
objects, among which was the bracelet, which and had never missed a thing; and, besides, 
I bought for a mere song. Its real history } there was the fact of his evidently unchanged 
was unknown to the woman’s heirs, else I had } condition.” 

not gotten it so cheap. It was afterward; “Strange indeed; and yet I hardly like to 
related to me by her maid, whom I took the ; think any woman could have been so base.” 
trouble to hunt up. Ugly as the bracelet is,” After a pause, the narrator resumed : 

[ concluded, “I suppose it is worth at least} The sequel is quite the strangest part of 
a couple of thousand dollars.” be story. About five years later, I pulled 
} 











My lovely model expressed much interest } up stakes and left America for Europe, deter- 
in my romance of the bracelet, and shortly } mined to exhibit, if I had good luck, in the 
after arose to depart. I was going out myself, } Paris Salon, and breathe for awhile the 
and offered to escort her a little way, first } inspiring art atmosphere of the older world. 
excusing myself a moment to speak to the } I had been abroad a couple of years and had 
old fellow who posed for the dumb servitor, } been very fairly rewarded for going, when, 
and who had been for some time awaiting ; one spring, I bethought me of my Elaine 
me in an inner room. He had probably } and that I would send for it and offer it for 
grown tired of waiting, however, for he had} exhibition at the coming Salon. It came, 
disappeared ; so I at once returned to the lady, } was seen, and conquered the critics, and I 
and we set out. } was delighted to find that it had secured an 

When I came back, after a very brief ; excellent place “on the line.” I had a real 
absence, I noticed that I had forgotten to} ; fondness for the picture and was glad to find 
lock my little cabinet. As I was about to | it appreciated. 
remedy my. omission, I observed that the} On the opening day of the exhibit, I gave 
bracelet was not in its usual place. The } a dinner to some fellows and took them after- 
most careful search failed to discover it, and} ward to hear Patti at the Grand Opera. 
I finally concluded that the lady must have ; During one of the acts, as I was glancing 
forgotten to take it off her arm, whereon she } casually about the theatre, my eyes happened 
had slipped it to get its full effect. Quite { to fall uponahand and arm that were resting 
comforted in the thought of regaining pos- } carelessly upon the edge of a neighboring 
session of it in a couple of days at farthest, I ; box. Both were exquisitely modeled and 
ceased to fret about it, and soon almost forgot } cased in soft pearl-colored Suéde, but, while 
about the matter in the interest of my paint-{ these members would at any time have 
ing, which was fast reaching completion. attracted me by their symmetry, they pos- 
But, when the fact dawned upon me that my | sessed upon this occasion an extraneous 
beautiful model had departed, never to return, fascination which held me spell-bound. 

I think I felt as most men would have done,;} Half slipped down upon the hand was an 
that the value of the bracelet had tempted | ornament—if such it might be called—which 
her to make herself scarce. was as familiar to me as my own face. Noth- 

His listener nodded. ing less, in truth, than my iron bracelet, I 

“Yes,” the latter replied; “ but how about } felt that I must see the woman who wore it, 
your dumb servitor? Might not he have } and, with a hasty excuse to my guests, passed 
abstracted it?” ; out of the box and gained the opposite side 

“That seemed scarcely probable, for he } of the auditorium, whence, with my strong 
appeared as usual at his sittings and seemed } ; opera-glasses leveled at her, I discovered the 
as poor and unprosperous as ever. Whereas, } ; woman, whom, despite the change of dress 
had he stolen an article worth fully two thou- | }and surroundings, I at once recognized as 
sand dollars, he would hardly have needed } my beautiful model. Immediately I deter- 
to pursue such a poor trade as his. I con-; mined upon a bold stroke. Drawing out my 
fess I thought of him, but circumstantial } note-book, I tore out a leaf and wrote upon 
evidence was all in his favor. He had left} it: “Vinton Graham, artist, begs to renew 
the rooms before me, by his own etnfession }his acquaintance with the Lily Maid of 
and the evidence of my senses; he had been’! Astolat.” 
frequently exposed to temptation, for I om Slipping a franc into the hand of the old 
naturally careless and had often left him } woman who has charge of the boxes, I desired 
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eed to alias the note to the lady in such a, A little later, we were centianet: in the 
box. She almost immediately returned with ‘ private parlor of a quiet hotel, where Sir 
a message to the effect that madame would | Herbert and Lady Leeds were stopping. A 
be happy to see me. } dainty supper had been served, and we were 
My feelings were somewhat complicated as ’ doing ample justice to it—at least, Sir Her- 
I made my way to the box. Notwithstand- } bert and his wife were; I was too anxious to 
ing the proof positive that. I had of her } hear about the bracelet, to eat. 
theft, I yet felt a strong renewal of my inter-; “I must first relate to you the causes which 
est in my erstwhile model, and a real pleasure ' led to the desperate circumstances in which 
at the thought of meeting her again. As I ; we were situated when you came to our relief, 
entered the box, she arose and came forward ; Mr. Graham. Herbert and I,” looking affec- 
with a bright amile of pleasure on her face, ; tionately at her husband, “ made a runaway 
extending, with a cordial gesture of welcome, ; match, which, however, even in our most ter- 
the hand about whose wrist still clung the } rible need, we have never regretted ; have we, 
bracelet. ‘ dear? Like all strays and waifs, we sought 
She had changed much, improved wonder- } refuge in America, both of us believing. in 
fully, having developed from the slight ; our ignorance, that plenty was easily obtain- 
exquisite slenderness of girlhood into the ; able there, for those who were willing to 
fuller maturity of womanhood. After a few ’ work. Alas! the fallacy of such a thought! 
earnest words of pleasure at renewing my ; We did manage to exist for two years, after a 
acquaintance, she turned to a gentleman who ! fashion, and then came a terrible period, when 
was the only other occupant of the box, and my husband was stricken with typhoid fever 
presented me. ;and brought to the very gates of death. It 
“ Herbert,” she said, “this is Mr. Graham, { was a dreadful season, that; but, with God’s 
the gentleman of whom I have so often | ‘ help, we managed to struggle through, 
spoken and the benefactor who saved us when { although Herbert’s convalescence saw us 
we were in such bitter need. Mr. Graham } actually penniless. Then, unknown to my 
—my husband, Sir Herbert Leeds!” husband, I applied to you, and your generous 
Her face kindled with feeling as she spoke, ; bounty enabled us to live. Mr. Graham, I 
and the clasp with which the baronet took have often wondered what you could have 
my hand assured me that he was a hearty } thought of my sudden disappearance !”’ 
good fellow. I think I must have looked conscious—I 
; 





“And you knew me at once?” Lady Leeds | am sure I felt so, but she did not notice it. 
queried. “I am somewhat surprised, as 1; “Of course you were annoyed, but it was 
have altered a good deal.” } really not my fault. That last day, after you 

I colored hotly and my eyes involuntarily left me, as I was hurrying on, I suddenly 
fell upon her arm. She noticed the move- } slipped upon a bit of orange-peel ‘and sprained 
ment and at once referred to it, simply and } ; my ankle so that I was obliged to be carried 
without embarrassment. } home. I was laid up for three weeks, and 

“Ah!” she said, smiling. “My bracelet } dared not send you word for fear of exciting 
first attracted you, connoisseur that you are. ; Herbert’s anger, for I was afraid to tell him 
Is it not remarkable that the counterpart of : by what means I had been supporting our 
your prize should have fallen into my hands? ; little ménage. We have gotten over that 
“But I have the advantage of you, for mine ? foolish pride now, dear, haven’t we? I had 
was given me by the maker himself.” . just begun to move about on crutches, when 

What was this? I was growing more and ; Herbert received news of his father’s death 
more bewildered. Was she going to brazen } and his own accession to the title and estates. 
out her theft? The curtain had risen on the : : We at once set out for England, where we 
last act, and we both felt further conversation : : remained until a year ago, when we both felt 
would be an outrage on our neighbors. ; a desire to return to America for a little visit. 

“Are you alone here?” she whispered;; “We made a long stay in your city, Mr. 
and, as I shook my head, “Go and excuse } Graham, and, as my own experience had 
yourself to your friends, if you can,” she | opened my heart to the sufferings of others, 
said, “and come home with us to supper, if | I spent much time in studying up your 


you will; I want to tell you all about it.” | admirable charitable institutions, and even 
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obtained permission to visit certain of the { was that the date of its theft corresponded 
poorest wards in your hospitals, in order to} with that of her disappearance. I . was 
try to comfort and relieve somewhat the ; ; convinced of the absurdity of my former 
victims of sorrow and disease. | suspicions, and would not permit her to 
“One patient especially aroused my warm- ‘ imagine them possible. 
est interest. He was an old foreigner,a man’ I took my departure, more bewildered 
whose face was seamed and furrowed by > } than ever about the bracelet, whose theit 
years of desperate agony of mind. Patient ' threatened to remain an unexplained mystery 
and long-suffering he was, and after a manner } to the end of time. I had invited Sir Herbert 
attractive, with the attractiveness born of ; and Lady Leeds to lunch with me the next 
strange and varied experiences. I grew very ; day, and to accompany me to the Salon for 
fond of him, possibly because he seemed to; the purpose of viewing “ Elaine.” 
live upon my presence. I think I neverhave; There was quite a little crowd gathered 
inspired more genuine love than his—it was ‘ about the picture, as I led the fair original 
almost adoration. One day, I went to him ‘ up to it, the next afternoon. Her eyes nat- 
sadly, for we had decided to leave America } urally fell first upon the central figure, and a 
and return to England, and I dreaded to | little flush of gratified vanity glowed in her 
break the news to him. When I finally sum- face as she observed the exceeding grace and 
moned up sufficient courage to tell him, he loveliness of the maiden. Then she lifted 
took the tidings differently from what I} her eyes to the dumb servitor, and I felt her 
expected. He simply lay very still and: hand grasp my arm, while a low exclamation 
clasped his hands hard together, while a tear broke from her lips. 
stole from under his eyelid and rolled down: “What is it?” I asked, more than half 
his wrinkled cheek. ; prepared for her reply. 
“<Tt is expected,’ he said. Then he thrust } “Why, Mr. Graham, it is he—my poor 
his hand beneath his pillow and drew forth a { old Fernando!” 
box. Opening it, he took out this bangle; So you see, my dear fellow, that circum- 
and held it out tome. ‘Take it, Amiguita’; stantial evidence may play strange pranks. 
—his name for me—‘I made it for one who ; There can be little doubt that old Fernando 
looked like you; it is yours,’ ‘its original possessor, reappropriated the 
“As I took it into my hands, I uttered an bracelet—having heard me relate its history 
exclamation. ‘Fernando,’ I said, ‘how came ‘ to Lady Leeds from some place of conceal- 
you by this? It belongs to Mr. Graham, the | ment in my rooms. I should like to have 
artist.’ | heard the old fellow’s story from his own 
“ He grew violently excited at this. ‘It is’ lips. 
a lie, he said; ‘it belongs to noone but me.; What a queer world it is, after all! To 
I made it myself with my own hands. Dios! : think that I should have unsuspectingly 
It is mine, mine, I tell you; I swear it by the : employed for years an escaped convict, the 
Holy Mother and her Child. Every diamond $ hero of a romance stranger than fiction! 
I know by heart, I who dug it from the earth} “By Jove! it was queer,” assented the 
itself. Your Mr. Graham may have another, { other man. “And the bracelet—do you 
but this is mine, and now yours, my lady, if{ still own it? I should like to see it.” 
you will have it.’ } “No; I insisted upon Lady Leeds’s retain- 
“There, Mr. Graham, that is the history of } ing it, as I felt her claim to be far stronger 
my bracelet. Is it not almost the counter-} than mine. I had purchased it for a mere 
part of yours? Have you it here in Paris? } song, while he who had given it to her had 
I should so like to compare them.” ; paid for it by years of suffering, toil, and 


I told her of my loss, and she was greatly } hardship. Come—lI’m afraid I’ve bored you 
astonished. What I neglected to tell her} to death.” 
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How each day brings the petty dust 
Our soon choked souls to fill, $ 


And we forget because we must 
And not because we will. 














A.ROMANCE OF THE BIG HORN. 


BY HOWARD SEELY, AUTHOR OF ‘ 
RANCHMAN’S STORIES,’ ‘‘A DAPHNE OF THE FOOT-HILLS,’’ ETC. 


A NYMPH OF THE WEsST,’’ ‘‘A 
{most intimate friend, and, after a protracted 
visit, had gone back, taking the lady with 
; him as Mrs. Brevoort. By this event, Grace 
HEN Thomas Brevoort ; had found herself desolate indeed, and thus 
wrote North, begging } it was that her brother’s proposal to visit 
his sister Grace to} them was hailed with delight. 
visit him on his ranch; It happened that matters so shaped them- 
in Texas, he threw ;selves as to render the project feasible. 
that charming young; Some friends of the Brevoorts’ were going 
woman into an ecstasy ; by steamer to Galveston, and her brother 
of delight. She was, at had written her that he would meet her 
that time, living with a maiden {in that city if she could arrange for the 
aunt in the city of New York, } rest of her trip. In this way, the difficulties 
and the social gayety of the } which accompany so lengthy a journey were 
metropolis was beginning to} readily overcome. Fate seemed propitious, 
pall upon her. Besides, it was ; and Miss Brevoort felt that the star of her 
not at all the sort of life to} good-fortune shone ever before the prow of 
which she had been accustomed. Her girl- ; the vessel that bore her to Southern seas. 
hood had been passed at their country-seat—; It is not strictly a part of this history to 
a beautiful estate on the shores of the; accompany her on that delightful voyage— 
Hudson—and she had grown up with 2};to record how blue waters bounded ever 
love ot horses, dogs, and all the environ-; beneath the good ship’s flying keel, while 
ments of a rural home. Bereavements had } sunny skies leaned over from above, and all 
come early, and with a mutual regret the} the air grew odorous with spice and balm. 
brother and sister had gone to the city to; To the fair voyager, it was a constant pano- 
live. But the change was too sudden to be{ rama of beauty and novelty, And, when 
agreeable; Thomas Brevoort found business | she reached Galveston and found that fair 
irksome, and it was not long before he caught } Southern city lying by the summer sea 
the ranching fever and departed for a wider } basking in tropical warmth, girt with flaming 
field. It was a great cross to his sister when } oleanders, and swooning in an atmosphere 
he came to go away. But she had followed ; of fragrance and bloom, her admiration knew 
his trials and successes with all the interest} no bounds. And here she found Tom to 
of a sister’s loving heart, and meanwhile had } welcome her. So that, in a few days, she 
accepted the only life that seemed to be left} was whirled away northward, over broad 
to her. And it was not so very long before; prairies and savannahs that seemed to 
Tom, having the advantage of capital andj} stretch away interminably into the dim 
that luck which is perhaps only rare business } horizon through a landscape overhung with 
tact, had built up quite a home for himself} sombre creeping moss, where droves of cattle 
in the great Southwest and was the pro-} wandered apparently without hindrance or 
prietor of a flourishing ranch. He surprised } restraint, until at last the distant frontier 
her, one day, by coming back—so tall, broad- } station of Ballinger was reached. Thence 
shouldered, and tawny-bearded, that she felt} a long ride over hills and valleys dotted 
herself related to a genuine son of Anak, and } with live-oak and bordered with mesquite 
introduced him as such to all the coterie of } brought them to the waters of the Big Horn 
her friends. Perhaps she made too much of} and the broad and fertile acres of Thomas 
the handsome rascal; for Tom had retaliated } Brevoort. 
by carrying on a desperate flirtation with her’ Miss Grace had been here now om 
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weeks and had grown familiar with the ways ; Brevoort to find that they produced upon his 
and manners of her new life. It seemed to } sister so little impression; he had been down 
her that she had never known surroundings } in the South so long, that his impulses and 
so enchanting. If there was one thing that } appreciations were Southern. 
pleased her more than another, it was the; “Perhaps it’s the Northern ‘repose’ we 
entire freedom from conventional form and } hear so much about,” he said to his wife, 
restraint. The boundless ocean of air and in one of their confidential téte-d-tétes. 
space about her brought with it a feeling | It was indeed nothing of the sort, and, 
of rest and peace; and, in the renewed sense } well as Thomas Brevoort knew his sister 
of health and vigor which she enjoyed, she Grace, there was one episode in her life 
began to wonder how she had ever endured | of which he had always remained in igno- 
the tyranny of brick and pave. Besides, she } rance: He had never known Jack Harrison, 
was with those she knew and loved best. nor how much Grace had grown to think 
Edith Somers, Tom’s wife, was to her a}of him. He had never known how, amid 
crown of comfort and the soul of joy. } all the whirl of that giddy social life that 
Similar in taste and temperament, they had } had grown so distasteful to her, there had 
been all in all to one another, and, whether been one face that stood out from the crowd, 
riding together over the flower-starred prairie } one heart which had touched in hers a 
or chatting on the broad sunny verandah, } responsive chord. It had all taken place 
which commanded a vast and beautiful pros- } after he had gone away. There had been 
pect, the hours went lightly on congenial} a few weeks of delightful society, a few 
wings. hours that lingered still in the young girl’s 
It will be understood that the scene which } memory with all the fragrance of June roses, 
Miss Brevoort contemplated was very differ-} and then a cruel misunderstanding, a few 
ent from that which had greeted her brother. harsh words, and all was over. Jack had 
She was reaping the golden results of patient ; gone away, too, into the Southwest, yielding 
endeavor. All the hardships that had con- } to the despotism of a foolish pride. Whither 
fronted him—the dreary hand-to-hand fight he had wandered or how time had gone 
with nature and bodily want—she could not} with him, she had never heard: she only 
know. Nor, with the roof of the comfortable } realized how colorless and weary had grown 
ranch-house above her head and the luxuries ‘ the world he left behind ; how society. seemed 
of its cultivated garden before her, could she } a soulless monotone; and how she saw in 
appreciate the weary months of tent -life } all gayety the skeleton at the feast. Perhaps 
and the scanty bill-of-fare that had preceded } this was not the least of the many reasons 
these. All these details were fresh in the } that made her present existence so delightful 
memory of her brother Tom, and had a}to her. And she hung around the shrine 
material effect on his enthusiasm. But, in; of her shattered memories the bind- weed 
the society of his sister, who accompanied } of regret. 
him everywhere and entered so heartily into 
his plans and projects, his labors found an ‘ 
additional zest. He was proud, too, of the} THERE was certainly very little trace of 
admiration she excited. Grace had always this in the serene-faced young woman who 
been an intrepid horsewoman, and there} reclined in a manilla hammock, in a corner 
were few finer sights than this blonde and } of the broad verandah, one pleasant morning 
graceful young woman putting to his paces; in April. It was the height of the vernal 
a certain fleet black pony with which Tom } season; the broad undulating valley stretched 
had presented her. Ever since her arrival, } away endlessly before her, steeped in the 
she had been the recipient of a sort of} shimmering sunlight, dotted with live-stock, 
idolatry remarkable in a country of chival-;} and forming a gratifying panorama of life 
rous men. Hops and barbecues had been } and color; the air was full of freshly-blown 
given in her honor, and her presence had } odors and the chorus of birds; mocking- 
been the crowning glory of many a round-up. } birds, overflowing with melody, frolicked 
All these demonstrations Grace had accepted } and wantoned with ‘the breezes; and all the 
becomingly but with outward imperturba-} attributes of earth seemed the incarnation 
bility. It was a matter of wonder to Thomas} of joy. 
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Miss Grace Brevoort thought so too, ; had caused such a sensation among the eligi- 
and shaded her eyes against the glittering ble bachelors of the frontier, and that they 
landscape, as she drank in its beauties. ; had vied with one another in their efforts to 
She was all alone that morning. Tom and } entertain her and to make her stay in the 
Edith had gone over to Ballinger on busi- ; Southwest memorable. Nor was this chival- 
ness, and, from an impulse that was new } rous attention confined only to the single 
to her, Grace had remained behind. She; men. It is said that “ Belton Joe,” driver of 
felt meditative and thoughtful, and wanted } the daily stage between Belton and Lampasas, 
the opportunity to get by herself and indulge and a married man, came all the way by cars 
in a retrospective mood. It was a question, ; from his neighborhood, to get a glimpse of 
perhaps, whether, with the awakening season, } the lady’s loveliness, and was fain to remark 
the fair Northerner had not been lately giver that she was superior to anything that had 
a good deal to day-dreaming and reverie. ; ever required his professional attentions. 
Back in the city, she had had no opportunity, ; “They’s a gal up thar in Big Horn,” he 
for the whirl of fashionable gayety had kept } was wont to say, “thet kin git away, in 
her ever on the wing. But here was that } looks, with anything thet was ever raised in 
delightful leisure and repose, where, amid { the Southwest. She’s ez airy and graceful ez 
fascinating surroundings, one loves to linger } an antelope fawn, with hair ez yellow ez corn- 
over the bright visions and memories of the } silk, and eyes thet sparkle like a glass o’ 
past, and all the vanished pleasures of a life } sherry in the sunlight.” 
start into being, as at the wand of a magician.; Something was transpiring, just now, on 

Miss Brevoort was swinging listlessly to } the grassy level in front of the Big Horn 
and fro, her thoughts busy with a certain | Ranch, in which these beautiful eyes were 
episode of the days gone by, when, attracted } evidently much interested. A horseman had 
by something occurring on the broad expanse } suddenly emerged from the belt of timber 
of prairie before her, she sprang sud- : that bordered a low divide on the left of the 
denly to her feet, and, running to the balus- ; landscape, and was coming across the plain 
trade of the verandah, leaned against a vine- } at a headlong gallop. He was mounted upon 
clad pillar of the porch. I have forgotten ; a chestnut horse that showed evident signs of 
whether I have described her, and certainly } weariness. The rider, who was without hat 
one who had marked the slight and graceful or coat, but who rode magnificently, glanced 
figure reclining in the hammock would have ' ; constantly backward over his shoulder in the 
been hardly prepared for the erect and ani- } } direction of the locality he had just quitted. 
mated beauty of the blonde apparition so ; } Hardly a second elapsed when a second 
suddenly revealed. This girl had the gait } horseman burst from the neighboring cover 
of a goddess, and, as she swept across the } and came thundering across the valley, in hot 
verandah, it was a pleasure to the eye to wit- } pursuit of the fugitive. As he rode, he 
ness the ‘lithe ease of her every movement. } swung about his head a flying lariat, and, in 
Her hair was as blonde as amber, and waved ; the first few bounds that his gray horse took 
about her temples in the soft breeze that } on emerging from concealment, it was appar- 
was playing over the valley, while in her} ent that he was the better mounted. This 
eyes was something of the golden haze which } was evidently perceived by the horseman in 
seemed to rest upon the landscape she beheld. } advance ;, for he immediately turned in his 
She had that clear complexion which is only } stirrups and emptied his revolver at his pur- 
the accompaniment of perfect health, and,}suer, as he rode, sending shot after shot 
when she smiled, it was with a flashing reve- } behind him with a rapidity that startled the 
lation of brilliant teeth that was extremely } morning stillness and sent ringing echoes 
fascinating. down the valley. 

She was dressed, this morning, in a stylish; The unexpected, reports brought Grace to 
long black gown which she sometimes wore } her feet with an excitement that blanched 
for a riding-habit, which fitted her so exqui- } her cheeks and flashed from her eyes. This 
sitely that you caught the superb contour of } was the first instance she had seen of hostility 
her figure in all its graceful symmetry. ; upon the frontier, and it had in it a novelty 
Small wonder, indeed, that the advent of this | that was at once dangerous and fascinating. 
beautiful. and accomplished young woman ' The two horses were coming on at full gallop, 
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their rapid evolutions in full view of the 
startled girl. The man riding the gray had 
ceased to swing his lariat and was clinging 
close to the neck of his horse, to avoid, if 
possible, the marksmanship of his enemy. 
At each shot from the revolver, Grace could 
see the charge flash from the muzzle and the 
smoke gather along the plain. 

Suddenly the shots of the revolver were 
answered by a volley of rifles down the valley, 
and, turning, Miss Brevoort beheld a mounted 
squad of men scattered across the plain 
directly in the path of the fugitive and 
apparently waiting to intercept him. At the 
sound, the rider of the chestnut horse threw 
away his empty pistol, and, wheeling about, 
laid his whip about its flanks, coming back 
upon an angle of his former course. He rose 
in the stirrups, and, urging his jaded animal 
to the utmost, attempted to escape by a burst 
of speed up the valley. His pursuer turned 
also, and, once more erect in the saddle, came 
after him furiously, coiling his lariat as he 
ran—his gallant gray a thunderbolt of action 
against the green horizon-line. 

It was indeed a beautiful sight, this mad 
race for life between these mounted combat- 
ants, and Grace Brevoort gazed upon it 
breathlessly, despite the ringing cheer that 
burst from the mounted cavalcade and the 
thunder of flying hoofs that were now appar- 
ently joining in the pursuit. The gap 
between the rival horsemen was rapidly clos- 
ingup. The gray horse was gaining upon the 
chestnut with every spring. From where 
she stood, Grace thought she could almost 
see the despair and nervousness of the fugi- 
tive, as he realized his desperate case. And 
now the sinuous lariat was swinging again 
about the head of the pursuer, its coils 
enlarging at every swing. On a sudden, the } 








flying noose left the hand of the rider, and, } 
shooting ahead in a long spiral, descended 
full about the shoulders of the fugitive. 
Instantly the gray horse checked his speed 
and braced his forefeet for the coming 
recoil. There was asharp shock, and, with a 
sudden tightening of the rope, the captured 
man was plucked violently from his saddle 
and rolled heavily upon the plain. 

The whole scene passed so quickly that ‘it 
was over before Grace had recovered from 
her surprise, or indeed had shifted her posi- 
tion. Not until the capture was effected, ' 
however, did a sound escape from the combat- ‘ 
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ants. The chase had been too desperate to 
admit of call or cry. With the fall of: his 
adversary, the successful horseman reined up 
his gray, and, waving his broad sombrero 
about his head, indulged in a shout of triumph 
that would have done justice to a view halloo. 
It was answered by a chorus of cheers from 
the others in pursuit, and soon there was a 
cluster of horsemen about the fallen man 
and a hurried consultation. Meanwhile, the 
captor had dismounted from his horse and 
loosened the confining lariat. The prisoner 
had been thrown with great violence, and 
appeared, at first, too much injured to rise. 
The mounted cavalcade appeared to entertain 
little sympathy for his condition. From 
where she was standing, Grace could hear 
their excited voices in conversation, and it 
seemed to her that the majority were in 
favor of doing him still greater violence. 
At last, the counsel of the horseman who 
had taken him prisoner seemed to prevail, 
and she beheld him hand over the captive 
to the leader of the party, and, mounting his 
horse, ride away over the prairie in the 
direction from whence he came. The others 
were not long in following his example. 
The arms of the prisoner were securely 
bound behind him, and he was lifted to-his 
feet and placed again in the saddle. A rope 
was tied about the neck of his horse, one end 
of which was given to one of the mounted 
escort. The rest sprang to their stirrups and 
were soon in motion, coming in the direction 
of the ranch-house. 
III. 

THE trail-road across the plains to Bal- 
linger ran by the Big Horn Ranch, and it 
was along this highway, barely discernible 


: by several faint wagon-tracks, that the 


cavalcade was approaching. Living thus 
on a line of communication upon the 
frontier, it was quite customary for travelers 
to stop, by twos and threes, in that hospitable 
fashion which obtains throughout the South ; 
but, for the visit of a score of armed men, 
Miss Brevoort was hardly prepared. Accord- 
ingly, she beat a hasty retreat into the house 
and sought the security of her bed-room. 
Knowing the peculiarities of the region, 
she feared that it might enter into the 
mind of the majority to stop to dinner, 
and the thought of entertaining so many 
warlike strangers at table was’ more than 
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she could contemplate with composure— 
if, indeed, there was sufficient: provision in 
the larder for such a host. Her trepidation, 
however, did not prevent her reconnoitering 
from the vantage of her bed-room window. 
Hidden from view by the carefully drawn 
curtains, she beheld the armed band approach 
and ‘draw rein at the rancho-gate. They 
appeared to be a sheriff’s posse—and, to 
her ‘Northern eyes, they seemed indeed 
a motley crew. Dusty and travel-stained, 
with no distinguishing uniform, their horses 
jaded and flecked with the foam of hard 
riding, it was difficult to realize in them a 
brave and disciplined troop. But, recruited 
as they were from among the best shots and 
riders in the State and accustomed to the 
perils of border warfare, Miss Brevoort knew 
the record of these regulators of the frontier. 
Pinioned upon his horse, hatless and coatless, 
in the centre of the group of horsemen, their 
captive was readily discernible. He appeared 
to be a black-browed evil-faced ruffian, who 
regarded his present predicament with sullen 
discomfiture. This did not prevent him, | 
however, from sharing in the refreshment } 
of his captors, who had no sooner halted | 
than they began to recruit their flagging 
energies from certain tin canteens that were 
passed from hand to hand. After a long } 
draught from one of these, the ranger who } 
held his confining tether, good - naturedly | 
extended his flask to the lips of the prisoner. | 
The latter drank greedily. 

“Geewhittaker! Train - wreckin’ hain’t 
interfered none with this feller’s capacity !” 
said the ranger, holding up ruefully the 
empty flask. “Sheriff, toss me over yours. 
I’m as dry as a potato-bug.” 

The sheriff, a small man with a nervous 
manner, who had already dismounted from 
his horse, did as he was requested and then ; 
called out to his followers, in so loud a tone 
that every word came distinctly to Miss 
Brevoort : 

“T reckon we better tie up here, boys, 
and wait till the sun gets down a little. 
Tom Brevoort will give us a bite, and it’ll 
rest the hosses. And, mind ye, no skylarkin’, 
for I hear tell they’s a young woman from 
the North at this ranch.” 

Grace waited to hear no more. Dropping 
the window- curtain, she ran through the 
hallway, down a back staircase, and thence, 
by the door of the neighboring kitchen, 











escaped to the barn at the rear of the house. 
To be held up as a criterion to the gaze of 
a score of rude and savage men was more 
than she conteniplated. She preferred that — 
they should find the ranch untenanted, and 
infer that everyone had gone away. For 
awhile, she busied herself in feeding Gipsy, 
her black pony, and in gazing through the 
barn-window at the sun-steeped landscape 
without and the ever-circling buzzards; 
then, as the time dragged with her, she 
began to long for a gallop over’ the ‘prairie 
levels. She peered from the barn-door, to 
see if the mounted party had gone: she 
could not tell, for the barn lay directly in 
the rear of the ranch, and that structure 
impeded the view. Through the barn-gate, 
she could make her exit unnoticed. What 
was there to prevent her riding away and 
escaping this unpleasant interruption alto- 
gether? 

She answered: the question by going at 
once to Gipsy’s stall and saddling and 
bridling that intelligent animal. It was no 
trick at all for the fair Grace to do this, 
for she had been used to it before she 
assumed long dresses. To mount success- 
fully was a more difficult matter; but, 
catching up a light sombrero belonging to 
her brother, she succeeded at last, with the 
aid of a broken chair, in climbing into the 
saddle, and, with a sigh of relief, she gave 
the rein to her black pony and dashed away. 
In a few moments, she was far out upon the 
plain. 

It was a glorious day, and it seemed to 
Miss Brevoort that the excursion was in 
every way as agreeable to her horse as herself, 
as she went cantering away over the grassy 
levels, scaring the turtle-doves from their 
nests amid the dwarf mesquites and fright- 
ening many a sleepy jack-rabbit from his 
form, while the prairie-dogs kept up a 
shrill insistent clamor from their mounds. 
Miss Brevoort had learned to appreciate the 
danger of this pigmy enemy, and was as 
adroit as Gipsy in avoiding their many 
burrows. She had ridden long and. far, 
and was beginning to think of returning, 
when she was suddenly aware that she was 
almost side-by-side with an antelope that 
was bowling along at an easy amble among 
the scanty timber. 

The surprise gave Grace quite a percepti- 
ble thrill. Although not unfamiliar with 
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IV. 

been so near to one. She was so close now; Losrupon the prairie! Toone acquainted 
that she could readily distinguish its rough ; ; With the great plains of the Southwest, it 
piebald coat, almost like fine quills in text-; would be difficult to exaggerate the terrible 
ure, the singular curvature of its horns, ; calamity that had overtaken Miss Brevoort, 
and the beautiful eyes of the animal. From | But perhaps, among civilized men and 
a desire to test its powers of speed, she shook } ; women, no misfortune is so little understood. 
the reins over Gipsy’s neck and. encouraged } There are doubtless those who imagine that, 
him to exert himself. The impetuous little } to a mounted man, the situation presents few 
pony was off at once, like a bolt from a cross- } difficulties. This is a fearful mistake. It 
bow. | requires all the skill and experience of a 

Away they flew, in a burst of speed, over ; long life upon the plains, and the names of 
the grassy plain. For a few moments, it} those who have perished in the attempt to 
seemed to Miss Brevoort that the graceful escape are legion. To begin with, it is not 
creature she was pursuing was not so fleet ; possible to ride across the open prairie, any- 
as her horse. She was, at times, so. near to } } where, in a straight line, for a distance of ten 
it that she believed she could have reached } ; miles, The chances are, that the rider will 
from the saddle and touched it with her} } simply describe a circle. After riding for 
riding-whip, and she could hear the quick } half a day, he will be disheartened by coming 
hurried breath of the frightened animal. As ; back to the point at which he started. And, 
they rode along, neck and neck, she began to ; to the bewilderment and despair consequent 








fancy that the antelope was wounded, and 
in the excitement of the chase, she almost 
wished for a revolver, that she might try her 
prowess with the weapon. But she had mis- 
calculated the endurance of her quarry, 
she soon discovered, It was merely trying, 
with the perverseness it sometimes exhibits 
to cross her course. 
in doing, her horse almost running it down 
as the fleet and graceful apparition glided by. 


Hardly had Miss Brevoort wheeled her horse, : 


when it was fifty yards in advance, and it 


increased its lead at every spring, bounding > 


away with a velocity it was idle to follow. 
[t suon disappeared in a fringe of timber far 
down the valley. 

Grace realized how well merited were the 
stories she had heard of the fleetness of the 
antelope, and checked the rein on her labor- 
ing pony. He was completely “blown.” 
She wondered how far she had galloped 
and. east her eyes, over her shoulder in the 
direction of the distant ranch-house. 
her surprise, it was nowhere to be seen. 
Turn as she would, 
of it. As far.as the eye could reach, the 
appearance of the valley was the same. 


Clumps of mesquite and live-oak stretched } 


before her in tiresome monotony. The 
undulating billows of prairie rolled away 
against the dim green horizon—a hopeless 
uncharted sea. It came over her suddenly, 
unanswerably, that she was lost upon that 
wide expanse of prairie. 


,} not grow sick or faint with terror. 
To} 


she could see no trace ' 


,{ upon such discouragement, accompanied by 


; the twin enemies, hunger and thirst, the 
wanderer readily succumbs. 
> -Fancy, then, the plight of our heroine, 


as { destitute of any knowledge of woodcraft by 


‘ which her situation might be alleviated. She 


,. had never learned it was possible to take 
This it finally succeeded : 


: one’s bearings by means of that shifting 
' guide, the sun; she could not tell the north- 
‘ward side of trees and rocks by those 
weather-signs that are known to the ranch- 
:man; above all, she did not know that, in 
throwing the reins over the neck of her 
: horse and in trusting to his dumb sagacity, 
} there was a more probable chance of success 
than any experiments of her own might 
attain. Perhaps her very ignorance of her 
desperate situation sustained her most. She 
remembered afterward that, when it first 
dawned upon her that she was lost, she did 
Her 
, senses did not reel, nor did hope die out in 
her breast. She closed her eyes for a 
; moment, and prayed silently for deliverance 
in, her terrible case. Then, shaking the reins 
over Gipsy’s neck, she rode back in the direc- 
: tion she believed she had come, scanning the 
horizon at every step, confidently expecting 
each minute to be rewarded by a sight of the 
} distant ranch. 
Vain hope! 


Fatal delusion! The sun 


was beginning to decline and found her 
: still riding—searching the vague horizon 
With the surmounting 


‘ with, staring vision. 
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of each successive prairie billow, the next } 
rose beyond—vast, measureless, monotonous. 
The very silence of the uncultivated waste | 
began to oppress and terrify her. She began 
to be bewildered and to be haunted by a 
fear that, with each step, she was going 


‘ further and further out of her course. She } 


grew hungry, and, as the discomfort of this ; 
grew upon her, the thought of starvation : 
and her utter helplessness made her almost : 
delirious. But, faint with terror and exhaus- } 
tion, she struggled on. ; 
Tt was almost sunset, when, as she mounted 
a high divide, her horse surprised her by } 
suddenly neighing loudly and making a } 
détour to the right. The heart of the way- } 
farer gave a great bound of joy: they were ' 
traveling directly in the path of the sun’s | 
rays, and its dying glories steeped her person ; 
in rosy warmth. Shading her eyes, she ; 
endeavored to discern what had excited her ' 
horse. The sound of a distant stock-bell met ; 
her ear, and, to her delight, she perceived ; 
a small adobe house built amid a clump of ' 
live-oaks on a little rise of ground. Several 
horses, closely hoppled, were grazing near-by. : 
With a prayer of thankfulness for what | 
she deemed her deliverance, Miss Brevoort } 
rode hurriedly forward. As she drew near, ' 
her arrival elicited no sign of welcome. ' 
The horses, indeed, raised their heads and : 
greeted her with a slight whinny; but no } 
answer of recognition came from the house. } 
Somewhat surprised at this, she dismounted, | 
tethered her horse by the long rope that ° 
hung from her saddle-bow, and turned } 
toward the dwelling. It was as silent as ; 
the grave. The rancho-door stood wide : 
open, and a lean dissipated - looking black ; 
eat raised itself from the floor where it had } 
been lying, and, stretching itself, came forth } 
to greet her, mewing violently and regarding } 
her with staring yellow eyes. After hesi- | 
tating a moment, Miss Brevoort stepped } 
within. It was a small apartment, and was ‘ 
evidently the daily habitation of some ranch- : 
man. A small cot-bed stood in one corner, 
and over it, suspended from the wall, hung. 
a pair of antlers, from which depended 
several coats and other articles of clothing. 
There was a small rack of books above a 
toilet-stand. Upon a chair was a brier-wood 
pipe still full of ashes, where its owner had ; 
carelessly laid it down. Im a corner were | 
several rifles, guns, and whips. } 





Miss Brevoort took in these details of the 
absent occupant’s housekeeping in a single 


sweeping glance. Her ‘eyes wandered away 


to. a closed door at the further end of the 
room, Stepping across the apartment, she 
knocked upon it. No reply. She lifted the 
latch and peered within. 

A table covered with the remains of what 
seemed the morning’s breakfast met her eye. 
The coffee-pot still rested upon the stove, 
and in a cupboard near-by she could see 
several loaves of bread. Frontier hospitality 
is of too unceremonious a character to regard 
appearances: it is an unwritten law that the 
traveler shall stop and refresh himself at 
any dwelling along his route. But, had the 
circumstances been different, it is doubtful 
if Grace could have withstood the temptation 
to dine. She had ridden since early morning, 
and during that interval had not tasted a 
mouthful of food. She was almost famished, 
and she at once sat down and satisfied the 
cravings of her appetite. If the fare was 
cold, she certainly found it palatable, and 
the black coffee did much to recruit her 
strength after the fatigue of her journey. 
Having supped, she repaired to the adjoining 
room and confronted her singular situation. 
She was in hourly expectation of the pro- 
prietor’s return. She reflected with natural 
perplexity upon the explanation she must 
give of her position and the manner in 
which this explanation would be received. 

Her loneliness was enough to provoke 
a shudder, and yet she did not know how 
soon the presence of humanity might place 
her in greater danger. It would seem, 
however, that her fears were groundless; 
the hours went slowly by, but she was 
unmolested. Midnight found her in undis- 
puted possession of the ranch. Once or 
twice in the interval, she had thought she 
heard’ the sound of voices, and, boldly 
throwing open the door, had awaited, with 
an assumption of courage she did not feel, 
the. expected arrival. At last, worn out 
with waiting and the fatigue of the day, 
she lay down upon the little cot and drew 
about her shoulders an old buffalo - robe 
that lay upon the foot of the bed. For a 
time, she lay listening, in the darkness, 
to the lonely hooting of an owl upon a 
neighboring divide. This ceased presently, 
and she fell into a heavy sleep. 

[To BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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PART I. who darted here and there through the ° 
S often as Mr. Gilbert Mifflin | house in a fever of preparation. Six months 
saw fit to disturb the exact ' ago, Bob had discovered that his life was 
routine of his daily life in | not worth living unless Margaret Bascomb 
town in order to visit his} shared it. She was a penniless niece of 
mother at the farm-house, Mrs. Mifflin’s on the other side of the house, 

; 





the notes of preparation ; and part of poor Bob’s delight in his love 
sounded there for days beforehand. had been that he could take Maggy into 
Good easy-going Mrs. Mifflin remembered ; so luxurious a home and make the orphan 
with a thrill of alarm how dainty were dear girl whom the fashionable neighbors had 
Gilbert’s apartments at his hotel, how his ; snubbed and neglected the great lady of 
separate table was laid at the club with his ; } the county. But, just at that point, Gilbert 
own exquisite silver and china, how inex- ; Mifflin proposed to her and was accepted, 
orable was the order of his office. He rode over to Sycamore, the next day, 
“Dear Gilbert!” she used to say to her ) and formally announced his engagement to 
nephew Bob. “He has what one might | Bob. He was a man who never neglected 
call a fastidious soul. Our rough-and-tumble } any social duty. 
ways jar on him.” “Yes,” he said, tranquilly, smoothing his 
Bob nodded assent. Inwardly, he remarked } fair mustache, 3 I have no doubt I shall be 
that Gil Mifflin had been an intolerable prig } happy. Miss Bascomb possesses most of the 
in his cradle, and that, as an old bachelor, } qualities which will make her a pleasant 
he was more than flesh and blood could; companion for life. She is, first of all, 
stand. But Bob had a talent for silence,}a gentlewoman; and I find her pretty 
when his discourse to himself was most} enough. I should not wish my wife to 
emphatic. He ‘sat down on the porch to} possess beauty that would attract public 
finish his pipe, while his aunt hurried out} attention. She is a little too enthusiastic— 
to oversee the preparations for dinner. To | ton much of an ingénue—for a captious 
his mind, nothing could be more aeteien taste. But we will soon alter that.” 
than this old homestead, with its few fields,; “No doubt!” growled Bob. 
which lay sunning itself in the valley. His | “And this alliance,” pursued Mr. Mifflin, 
own farm, the largest in the county, included ; taking off his glove and glancing critically 
all the rolling hills and river-bottoms to the } at his pink nails, “satisfies me on a point 
north. The gray towers of his house rose which has long disturbed me. Miss Bas- 
like a castle on a height dimly visible among ;comb’s mother was disinherited by my 
thick forests. Robert Baker’s eye fell on it; grandfather for a whim; my father suc- 
as he sat smoking. ceeded to the, whole estate: hence her 
“Many a man,” he thought, “ would think } poverty. I feel now that I have made the 
himself well off, with a magnificent place } amende honorable.” 
like that and a substantial bank-account,; “It is most kind in you, I’m sure,” said 
at twentyfive! But what a great lonely barn } Baker, bitterly. 
it is! I’ve a mind to sell the whole thing; He resolved, as Gilbert rode away—even 
under the hammer and go buy a ranch in } his horse paced in measured steps—that he 
Dakota!” would never see Maggy again. The pain 
Bob Baker was known as one of the most; was sharp as death, to him. But he had 
practical and jolly young farmers in Adams} seen her every day since then, coming to 
County. His present gloomy mood, doubt- {the house as familiarly as he had always 
less, had something to do with the glimpses } done. Nobody guessed his secret, he thought. 
which he caught of a chubby young girl! It did not harm her; and, in his despair, 
(52) 
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there was a savage satisfaction in thus 


torturing himself. 

He even joked with her now, as she ran 
here and there, making ready for Gilbert’s 
coming. 

“What is that extraordinary machine?” 
he asked, as she passed him with her arms ; 
full. 

“Oh, an alarm-clock of a peculiar kind. 


morning, in town. He complained that 
he missed it here, being roused by the 
twittering of the birds; so I sent to New} 
York for one.” 

She danced away, her eyes sparkling. 
Presently, she came in from the barn, 
with a basket of new-laid eggs. 

“And now what is to be done?” demanded 
Bob, stabbing himself again. 

“Mr. Mifflin always has an omelette au : 
rum, after the roast beef. And we never 
knew it until the last time he was here! 
He must have missed it miserably. If we | 
only knew all his little habits! But he 
never tells us until afterward, and then it 
is too late. I made a dreadful mistake, the 
last time!” shaking her head mournfully. 

“What was that? Sit down, Maggy, 
and tell me about it.” 

“T—I haven’t much time. But—” 

She sat down beside him, so near that } 
he could see. the soft warmth come and go | 
in her cheeks and watch the glint of the 
sunlight on her reddish hair. 

“Why, I filled his room with vases of | 
roses— gathered them with the dew on’ 
them! Nothing but roses! Oh, the air } 
was delicious, I thought! And, do you: 
know, he dislikes roses! He dislikes all 
flowers but odorless ones. Poor fellow— 
he had the headache; he had to throw : 
them all out, in the night.” 

“Poor fellow, indeed!” 

Bob rose hastily and walked off to the} 
stables. Mrs. Mifflin was standing in the 
doorway, listening to Margaret’s chatter with 
a thoughtful face. 

“Take the eggs in to Sally, Margaret, 
and tell her to make the omelet.” 

“Oh, no—I shall do it! It must be done ' 
to the very instant! Sally is clumsy. I can 
come in to dinner afterward.” rt 

“T do not choose that you shall be; 
Gilbert’s cook. My dear—” She hesitated, : 
putting her hand on Maggy’s head and } 
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turning the childish beaming face up to 


; her own. “You love my son very dearly, 


Margaret ?” 

“Oh, aunt!” her eyes filled with tears, 
“do you doubt it?” 

“No; 1 almost wish I did. You—you 
spoil Gilbert! It would be better that he 
were not so sure of your affection, perhaps.” 

“Am I unmaidenly?” starting back and 


; turning pale. 


“My child—no! But you are so frank: 
one can read your every thought as though 
you were a little child. Well, no matter— 
it cannot be helped.” 

“No, no—it cannot be helped!” Maggy 
flung herself on the elder woman’s neck 
and began to sob. “I love him! And how 
can I hide it? Why should I hide it?” 

“That is all right,’ said Mrs. Mifflin, 
soothing her. What was the use? Nobody 
could give depth or darkness to yonder 
clear shallow brook. 

Robert Baker, trotting homeward down 
the muddy lane, passed the Jersey stage 


‘ which conveyed his cousin from the station. 
; If it had been a triumphal car, that blonde 
‘ handsome young man could not have occu- 


pied it with an air of more grace and tranquil 
authority. Bob, whose heart was full of sour 
fermenting thoughts just then, was inclined 
to quarrel even with the raven gloss of his 
high hat, the immaculate whiteness of his 


} cuffs and handkerchief. 


“ Even the cinders and dust of the railway 
are afraid to interfere with him,” he growled, 
as he nodded grimly and rode on. 

Gilbert Mifflin had always been scrupu- 
lously courteous to Miss Bascomb; but, 


to-day, his deference was so extreme that 


it chilled the girl with a gloomy foreboding. 
“He bows and listens to me as if I were 
a princess,” she complained to her aunt. 
“He is quite right, my dear.” 
“T would give all his civilities for one 
hearty laugh. He does not feel toward me 
as he did. I am in his way,” she said, 


‘with the quick instinct of all unreasoning 


creatures, 

“Nonsense, child!” 

But Mrs. Mifflin was uneasy. As soon as 
Maggy had left the room, she said sharply 
to her son: 

“What is wrong, Gilbert? Have you any 
fault to find with Margaret?” 

“You have a headlong way of launching 
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a subject, that is certainly startling, mother. | 
I came to the farm purposely to discuss a 
matter of importance with you. But I 
propose to consider it to-morrow morning, 
after breakfast. We will defer it until 
then, if you please.’ 

“No time like the present, for a disagree- 
able thing,” said Mrs. Mifflin, curtly. 

“T should prefer to-morrow, at the hour 
I had chosen, mother—if you will be so 
kind.” 

There were times when her son’s inex- ' 
orable method and urbanity were intolerable 
to Mrs. Mifflin. Nor did his sincerity make 
them more endurable. “His groove is so 
narrow, and he is so sure that he is right 
in it,” she thought, as she tossed, sleepless, 
on her bed that night. 

Gilbert, in his programme, had arranged 
an interview with Margaret, preceding that ‘ 
with his mother. He begged the young 
girl formally to give him half an hour in 
the parlor, to “discuss a matter of supreme ° 
importance to both.” Maggy, nervous, flushed, 
and smiling, came in and threw herself down 
upon a heap of cushions. 

“Pray take a chair, Miss Bascomb,” he 
said, calmly, but with the pucker of his 
light brows that showed annoyance. , For 
the rest, he was in an unusually gay humor 
—made a carefully -elaborated joke about 
the weather, which Maggy received with 
delight and treasured as the choicest of | 
wit. 

‘He placed her with great deference upon 
a chair, and stood before her in a faultlessly- 
fitting suit of white linen, a blue cravat giving 
effect to the neatly-trimmed whiskers and ; 
hair. There was a premeditation in his air 
that startled her. 

“Miss Bascomb, I hope the communication 
I have to make will not annoy or grieve 
you,” he began, smiling agreeably, “though 
I should be sorry if it did not give you 
some transient regret. I am not a person 
who calls up tragic emotions to interfere 
with the business of life. And what deserves 
to be called the business of life, if not 
matrimonial alliances? A marriage is, a 
partnership, in financial, social, and even 
religious affairs. Why, therefore, should 
we not discuss it as calmly as any other 
partnership? You follow me?” ; 

“Qh, yes—I think so,” gasped Maggy, ’ 
bewildered and stunned. 
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“And coincide with me? Ah, I hoped 
so. Thanks. Then we can go on nicely.” 

He coughed once or twice, however, and 
hesitated, looking keenly at the excited face 
before him. 

“When,” he continued, after a moment’s 
pause, his temporary doubt gone, “when 


} we agreed, a few months ago, to form this 


partnership, we were both convinced that it 
would be for our mutual benefit. If either 
of us has found reason since to believe that 
it would be disadvantageous, the wise course 
would be to say so, frankly. You agree 
with me, I am sure.” 

“Yes, If I—” 

“You do not understand ? 
in my way of putting it? 


Tam not clear 
I mean that it 


‘ would be folly in us to form this partner- 


ship for life, with the certainty that we 
would both be losers by it. And, having 
become persuaded of that, we should 
annul the contract as calmly as if we had 
bound ourselves to deal in sugar or tobacco 
together. I may be mistaken—but that 
seems to me the rational way of dealing 
with the subject.” 

Maggy’s candor was that of a child; but, 
back in her brain, there were some qualities 
of the adult of which her lover knew 
nothing. 

She rose, looking at him steadily with 
wide dark eyes. 

“Speak plainly,” she said: “tell me what 
you mean. [Iam in yourway? You wish to 
throw me aside?” 

He threw up his soft hand in polite 
protest. 

“That is such a rough way of putting it. 
The partnership—” 

“T formed no partnership—I am a beggar ! 
I have neither beauty nor wit nor money— 
you have them all. I only gave you—love.” 

“Tut! tut! I beg of you to be calm and 
reasonable, Miss Bascomb. It seems to me 
that we are on the verge of a fatal mistake. 
A quiet discussion—” 

When a sudden death occurs in a house, 
the survivors seldom show much emotion 
at the time—they simply do not understand 
what has happened. It requires time for 


a great loss to penetrate the soul. 

Maggy, now that this stroke had_ fallen 
on her, bore herself with a coolness which 
startled even Gilbert. 

“No, we will not discuss it,” she said, 
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in a low voice. “Our marriage seems, to ' 


you, a mistake—that is enough.” 

She drew off her ring and held it out 
to him. 

“T beg of you to believe—” 

“Not another word!” 

She lifted her hand with a certain dignity, 
vhich silenced him. He took the ring and 
hurried to open the door for her, bowing 
profoundly as she left the room. 


“By George!” he said, “she has more in 


her than I thought! Now for mother!’ 


He sent a servant tosummon her. But she } 
did not come; she was in Margaret’s room, } 


with the girl in her arms. No one ever knew 


what passed between the two women that day. } 


It was late in the afternoon when Gilbert 


found his mother seated in her usual place, ; 


her work in her hand. 

“Mother,” he began, irritably, “I thought 
you knew I wished to consult with you— 
upon an important matter.” 

“Yes, I knew it. But there is no consul- 
tation necessary between us.” 

There was a quiet obstinacy in her manner 
which he had never seen but once before. 

“The engagement with Miss Bascomb is 
broken. I did it. I wish to put you in 
possession of my reasons.” 

“No reason can account for your conduct, 
Gilbert. You are my son; I wish to remem- 


ber that, and therefore I will not discuss this : 


question with you.” 


He stood motionless, looking at her; but 
_she stitched on, without raising her eyes. 


“T am not going to act dishonorably ; 
I mean to restore to her part at least of the 
money of which her mother was cheated. 
I have made over—” 

Mrs. Mifflin threw back her head impa- 
tiently. 

“Oh, money!” she said. “ What is that 
to Margaret?” 

“There will be a great deal of solid 
comfort in it. She shall not be a loser by 
the dissolution of the partnership. The 
alliance which I hope to form—” 

“T knew there was another woman!” 
ejaculated his mother, bitterly, under her 
breath. 

“Yes, there is another,” he said, smiling: 
“a woman of high social position and most 


fastidious taste. She has precisely the | 
qualities which fit her to bé my companion | 


for life.” 
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Mrs. Mifflin betrayed no interest even’ by 
{a quiver of the eyelid. 
; “You are displeased with me, mother. 
: I shall not pursue the subject,” looking at 
{his watch. “I am going to take the five- 
: o'clock train to town. Pray say all that is 
; kind, on my part, to Miss Bascomb. She— 
; and you, too—will soon look at this matter 
more reasonably, I doubt not. Good-bye, 
{ mother.” 

“Good-bye, Gilbert.” 

He turned back after he had reached the 
door. ; 

“ By the way, I wish you would speak 
;to your butcher about his mutton before 
I return. He should hang it two days 
} longer at least. The boiled leg, yesterday—” 

Mrs. Mifflin dropped her work and looked 
at him in amazement. Her eyes slowly filled 
with tears. “Could I have given birth to 
such a man?” she said. 

Gilbert, as he walked away, shrugged his 

, Shoulders. “Can there be anything more 
tiring,” his thoughts ran, “than a woman 
full of passion and feeling and temper? 
; Thank heaven, I shall be done with all 
} that, with Clara.” He thought of Clara’s 
nature as of a pure colorless atmosphere in 
} which his own could always abide in calm 
serenity. 





PART ITI. 

Mr. AND Mrs. GILBERT MIFFLIN were 
registered at the most quiet and exclusive 
; of New York hotels. They had been mar- 
‘ried two days. Mrs: Mifflin sat reading 
; beside the window. The pale spring sun- 
‘light fell on the soft folds of her pearl- 
: colored wrapper, on the thin coils of light 
‘hair, and on the finely-cut profile bending 
‘over her book. Mr. Mifflin, over his news- 
} paper, scanned her critically. Physically 
and mentally, she satisfied his fastidious 
taste. 

“ Her arms are a trifle lean and her teeth 
are bad—but that can be overlooked.” 

Yet his glance was an uneasy one. Since 
their marriage, he had recognized the fact 
that Mrs. Gilbert Mifflin was in reality a 
stranger to him. There were glimpses of 
countless closed doors in her character yet 
to penetrate. Had he been. too hasty? 
What if she liked strong perfumes— or 
would not eat her game high? He should 
‘ have looked into all-these matters. 
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“Gilbert,” said a clear high-pitched voice, } He had been very senior | in his care of the 
“T wish to leave this place, this afternoon.” } girl, who was sorely hurt. But she was 

“Why, my dear, we have but just come!” } young —her wound healed fast. In the’ 

“T detest hotels. And New York always} little daily adventures and excitements of 
bored me. We will go to your mother’s. ; travel, she had no time to think of her lost 
You have told me of that charming old} lover while the present lover surrounded her 


homestead.” > with care, with luxury, with amusement, fun, 
“To my mother’s?” , gayety, all of which were necessities to her. 
Now, Mr. Mifflin had not visited the } Presently, he too became a necessity. 


homestead since the day he had parted 
with Margaret. 
next usual monthly visit, he received a 
letter from his mother, stating that Margaret 
was ill: 
but matter-of-fact pneumonia.” 
ence, under the circumstances, was, he felt, 
not desirable. 

How much of Maggy’s ill-health was due 


to the lungs or to the heart, he never knew; ° 


for Mrs. Mifflin, immediately on the. girl’s 


recovery, took her to California, where they } 


remained for a year. They had returned 
but a few days before his wedding. Formal 
congratulations 


Mrs. Mifflin; but she gave no invitation 


to the newly-married couple to visit her; ; 


hence the scarcely-concealed alarm in his 


tone as he ejaculated “To my mother’s?” > 
replied the bride. 


“Certainly,” calmly 
“What could be more natural? I dislike 
the publicity of hotel life. I shall be 
pleased, too, to know your mother.” 

“But she will not expect us.” 

“T do not propose to surprise her: sur- 
prises are always vulgar, like all other 
excitements. Telegraph her now. We shall 
start this afternoon and arrive to-morrow 
morning. That is easily arranged.” 

She took up her book again. 

Gilbert sat down to write the telegram. 


He was stunned and cowed by this sharp } 
authoritative overturn of his methodical ; 


daily routine. He gasped for breath, men- ; 
tally. Such a thing had never happened } 
to him in his life. But what. could he do? } 
He could not squabble with his two-days’ 
bride. He could never squabble with any- 
body. 

Mrs. Mifflin received the telegram at 
luncheon, that day. She glanced at Marga- 
ret’s rosy dimpled face opposite. 


When he arranged for his : 


“No affection of the heart or nerves, } 
His pres- 


had been received from } 


Robert } hurt.” 
Baker was beside her, carving the chicken } disabused her of any such idea. 


} They had just begun their-old home life 
again, and Bob was ammnuning his courage 
to try his fate. 
> “T will not have my wife regard me 
‘as a friend,’” he had told his aunt, that 
day. “I must have her love, and all of it. 
>I will have no graves in her heart.” 
; “T donot believe she ever gives a thought 
to Gilbert,’ his mother had said. 
“Who is sending you a telegram?” Mar- 
, garet asked now. 
Mrs. Mifflin hesitated but for an instant: 
; “Gilbert and his wife will be here 
; to-morrow.” 
“Tt is a good thing that the house is in 
; such perfect order,” said Margaret, carelessly. 
Bob’s jealous eyes could see no change 
of color on her cheek. But the shallowest 
girl, in a crisis like that, could deceive 
Othello himself. After the luncheon was 
; over and Bob had ridden homeward, Maggy 
; shut herself up for an hour. Then she came 
» timidly up to her aunt. 
; “That alarm-clock is still here, that—that 
;I— Mr. Mifflin disliked to be. wakened by 
the birds.” 
“Nonsense! He shall be wakened by a 
gong,” said Mrs. Mifflin, shortly. 
; Bob did not appear again until the next 
} day, when he rode up in time to see the 
} arrival of the bride. Her thin features were 
rasped by travel, and her nose was redder 
than her lips. Gilbert, as he led her up the 
; steps, glanced quickly from her sharp cold 
face to Margaret’s—beaming, sparkling, and 
; blushing—with a queer tug under his waist- 
} coat where his heart used to be when he was 
} a boy. 
; Mrs. Mifflin had feared that her welcome 
} to her son’s wife would be lacking in warmth, 
}and that “the poor young thing might be 
But the poor young thing instantly 
She was 


and retailing some joke to her; they enjoyed ; mistress of the occasion, and might easily 


a great many jokes together. 


lowed his aunt and Margaret to California. } 





Bob had fol- } 


} have been mistaken for the mistress. of the 
lana 
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s Your cnotiobats will be ready in a‘ 
moment, my son,” said Mrs. Mifflin, when 
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{ began to crave love as never before. He 
understood suddenly what it was that Mar- 


the first welcomes were said. “It is Gil-; garet had given him, which he had thrown 
bert’s habit to take a cup of chocolate at ; away. 


noon,” she explained to his wife, “and } 
luncheon at two o’clock.” 
Clara lifted her light eyebrows. “ What } 


“This was the cousin to whom you were 


engaged?” Clara asked. 


“Did you know that too?” There was a 


an infantile appetite, that craves food every } queer shake in his voice. “ Yes, it was Mar- 
two hours! I do hope, Mr. Mifflin, you are ; garet.” 


not finical and fussy in your habits? Come, ; 


“T supposed so,” carelessly, buttoning her 


come—no chocolate to-day. We will take ; ; glove. 


a stroll instead, through this pretty grove.” 
She took Bob’s arm as she spoke, and the } 
others followed. There was a heavy scowl | 
on Gilbert’s brow. Finical and fussy! Was } 

it true? 


“Does it vex you, Clara?” 

She laughed. 

“What a child you must think me! As if 
a man and woman could live to our age, and 
love for the first time! Why, I was engaged 


Bob’s eyes had twinkled, and Maggy grew } three times before I married you! Those 


red with suppressed amusement. What did } 
Clara mean? Did she suppose that his | 
tastes would not be consulted in his own | 
house ? 

Bob was chivalric in his attention to the } 
bride. He could not decide on a subject | 
delicate and pleasant enough to talk to her ‘ 
on. But she promptly decided for herself, | 
asking him the value of land in the valley. } 

“There’s no investment, I find, like real | 
estate,” she said. “It is the only way in} 
which you can secure nine per cent. nowa- 
days. My house in town, which we shall / 
occupy, has appreciated nearly double in } 
value during the last year.” 

My house! Gilbert overheard the words, ; 
and a cold perspiration broke on him. Was 
this the gentle reserved girl whom he had | 
wooed, whose breeding was never at fault? 
He began to comprehend the price he must | 
pay for marrying an heiress, and he grew sick | 
at heart. 

Presently, he was left for a moment alone 
with his wife. 

“Ts that soft little ingénue the cousin on 
whom you wanted to settle an annuity, and | 
who refused it?” 

“Who could have told you, Clara?” 

“Oh, I heard it from your lawyer—Mr. 
Sands—before we were married; of course, 
I had to know something of your affairs. 
Quixotic on your part—very! Men are not : 
usually anxious to repair injustice in their ; 
grandfathers’ wills. But, now that I have 
seen the girl, I can understand it. She looks 
like a spice rose.” 


jealous? She loved him, then? His heart ' 


‘ early feelings are mere fevers of youth. At 


twentyfive, we form reasonable partnerships 
for life—like ours,” placing her delicate hand 
on his arm. 

Gilbert walked through the listening woods 
without a word. Some hot passionate being 
within him started into life, and would have 
; struck the lean hand and cursed the cold 
; smiling sharp face at his side. His whole 
future life opened before him as in an electric 
vision. His calm face lost color slowly, but 


‘ he shut his lips more tightly. 


“T have made my choice. I will abide by 
it. No man shall ever hear me complain,” 


: was his resolve. 


Margaret, strolling homeward beside Rob- 
ert Baker, laughed whenever Gilbert’s name 
was spoken. 

She saw that he was already cowed and 
mastered, and the sight cured her of any 
lingering romance about him. No woman 


‘can continue to love a man whom another 
’ woman has made ridiculous. 


The hearty laughter reassured Bob. Upon 
that hint, he spoke at once, afratd that the 
least delay might cause him to lose his 
newly -found courage. Indeed, he often 
declared afterward that the words spoke 
themselves; he could not have kept them 


‘back if he had tried. 


“And I could not try any longer,” he 
always added; “I had come to the end 
of my endurance. My heart was too much 
for my will at last, and, once it got the 
upper hand, it was as irresistible as a 


: cataract.” 
Gilbert watched her eagerly. Was she } 


Sometimes Margaret used merrily to assert 
that he did not speak a single intelligible 
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sentence sites: wis entire rhapsody, pry , unceremoniously away na went in search 
that it was only by accident she at length | of Margaret, and, forgetful of her that. she 
discovered what he meant by his sudden | had ever desired a different destiny for her 
and unexpected outburst. } niece, assured the blushing girl that Bob’s 
“Very well,” Bob would answer; “just so ; news had made her perfectly happy. 
you admit it was a happy accident, I don’t! Mrs. Mifflin, believing that a clear com- 
mind how awkward I was.” ‘ prehension of the situation was most prudent 
This rather hypocritical attempt at under- ; in this case, announced the engagement o: 
rating himself invariably changed Margaret ' her niece at dinner that day. 
into his champion, and he never failed to; Gilbert wrung Bob’s hand without a word, 
receive the agreeable information that no ; but with more feeling in his face than it had 
man ever did or could make love so charm- ; ever expressed before. 
ingly and eloquently as he had done during; “Ah, how charming!” said Clara. “That 
that pleasant walk. {is your estate to the north, Mr. Baker? 
But, in whatever way Bob contrived } And that superb old mansion? I congratu- 
to tell his story, certain it is that a very} late you with all my heart, Miss Bascomb! 
happy-looking young pair reached the house} You will, no doubt, bring a great deal of 
considerably in the wake of the others. romance into your marriage. Mr. Mifflin 
Bob rushed up to his aunt’s room, to pour‘ and I approached ours from the practical 
his tale into her ears and receive her heart- | side—we remembered percentage and bonds, 
felt congratulations. Then she sent him . But we shall all be happy together!” 
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Ir has a cracked and yellow face And over me, O love of mine, 
And hangs within a crystal case ; Had then the same sweet power divine 
The stem is bent, the key is lost, ‘ O’er Martha Washington. 
The golden back with scratches crossed, 
For many a year has passed away O broken toy of time! they say 
Since last it told the time of day She wore you on her wedding-day. 
To Martha Washington. P You saw her beauty and her bliss; 


You witnessed, too, the marriage-kiss, 
And ticked in answer to the start 
And happy throbbing of the heart 

Of Martha Washington. 


In old Virginia, years agone, 
She put the pretty trinket on, 
With rich brocade and laces rare, 
And silver-powder on her hair, 
When courtly George a-wooing camc, 
Before she took the stately name 

Of Martha Washington. 


Then, having known a joy so high, 
Let both your hands in quiet lie 
From sun to sun forevermore, 


When he was late, I have no doubt Like hers by far Potomac’s shore, 
She took this ancient timepiece out While all who see you breathe a prayer: 
And frowned to mark him overdue; “God send us women good and fair 


For Cupid, tyrant over you As Martha Washington !” 
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INTER was 
coming on 
apace: the 

late November days 
were growing 
shorter, colder, darker. Frost was 
plentiful in the vicinity of Culver’s 


“ New York, and an occasional snow- 
storm sprinkled the ground with 
white, as a warning of what was to | 

come later. 

To Mrs, Forbes and her niece, Janet } 

Wilmot, in their great gloomy house outside } 


the village, the approaching winter looked ; 


somewhat dreary. 
On one of the dullest of these November 


days, the two ladies sat over a wood-fire in } 


Mrs. Forbes’s dressing-room. They were 
there from choice; the place was so much 
cozier than the huge library, which even 
the blaze of the pine logs in the grate could 
not render cheerful. The elder, a mild-faced 
low-voiced woman, with a certain look of 
iron determination about her mouth when it 
was closed, was knitting; while the younger, 
a rather plain girl of twenty, was busy with 
her embroidery. 

“Tt is nearly time for James to bring the 
mail,” remarked Mrs. Forbes, glancing up at 
the mantel-clock ; and, just then, a knock at 
the door seemed to answer her. “Come in,” 





Bridge, a little village in northern 


ALLEN, 


she said: and, sure enough, a servant 
with the letters appeared. 

Mrs. Forbes took them eagerly, with 
the air of one who expects something 
pleasant, while her niece leaned for- 
, ward, a look of hopeful anticipation lighting 

up her eyes. 

“ Here is one from Harry,” cried the aunt. 
And it was not difficult to divine, from the 
speaker’s joyful tone and her niece’s bright- 
ened face, that “ Harry” made up the world 

, for these two lonely women. 

The remainder of the mail was pushed 
aside for the present, and the mother read 
the letter to herself while the young girl 
waited patiently to hear its contents, as she 
} knew she presently should. As Mrs. Forbes’s 
; eye ran down the sheet, she gave a cry of 
joy. 

“He is coming home, Janet! he is coming 
home!” she exclaimed, leaning eagerly 
toward her niece. “The firm want some 
business transacted in America, and they 
have decided to send him on to do it, as 
he hasn’t had a vacation for three years,” 
she continued, glancing on through the 
letter. 

“T am so glad,” said Janet, quietly; but 
there was real pleasure in her tones, and 
; the other knew it. It was not Janet’s way, 
‘to show excitement. 

“He will be home before Christmas,” 
went on the reader. “Just think of what 





a merry Christmas it will be, and what a 
happy New-Year’s we shall have, with my 
boy here!” 

The reading of the letter took much time, 
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and then it had to be re-read on several 
successive mornings. The winter days no | 
longer seemed dull or dreary—there was 
s» much to do and plan and talk about. 
The two women were perfectly happy. 
December slipped rapidly by, and the day 
before Christmas came. The voyage from 
India took so long, that the time of young 
Forbes’s arrival was uncertain; but he 
expected to reach home by the twentyfourth 
at the latest. The mother was terribly nerv- 
ous, and even Janet found her usually patient 
spirit growing restless. So she made an 
errand to the village, and started forth well 
equipped for her cold two-mile walk. No 


snow had fallen lately, but the trees of the 
wood by which she passed on her way to 
Culver’s Bridge were bare, and the fence 
that rose between her and the wind-tossed 
leafless pines was white with frost. She 
felt glad of her thick fur-trimmed ulster 
and warm gloves. 

Janet neared the village and saw a young 
man coming toward her. As the two 
approached, they looked into each other’s 
face, and, after a hesitation, clasped hands. 

“ Harry !” 

“My dear Janet! 
you anywhere.” 

“And I you,” she rejoined, 


I should have known 
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“ But mother—” 
“She is well—anxiously expecting you,” 
answered Janet. 

“ Dear mother! I did not telegraph because 
I had to stop a day to see the firm in New 
York, and I wasn’t certain how long I might 
be. Then, too, I remembered the difficulties 
of telegraphic communication with this dead- 
and-alive village.” 

Janet laughed. 

“We are behind the times, I admit; but I 
love the old place, in spite of its slowness.” 
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“My dear, I believe in early marriages— 
your father was only twentythree when he 
married me.” 

“Of course, I don’t mean just yet—right 
away,” Harry hurried on; “but next year, if 
all shall go well, the firm intend to give me a 
small share in the business, they are so 
pleased with my success. Then I could come 
home and work in New York, We are pros- 
{ pering famously—I should have a well- 
‘assured income of three or four thousand. 
Don’t you think I might support a wife too, 
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The walk home did not seem so long, to on that ?” 
Janet, as that to the village had been. She} “It would depend on the wife,” answered 
and her cousin found plenty to talk about. his mother. She leaned one elbow on the 
At length they reached the house, and she} table as she spoke, while the other hand 
hastened to send a man after her cousin’s ' rested in her lap. She was looking up into 





luggage, while he rushed up to see his 
mother. That meeting, who can describe? 

The week which stretched between Christ- 
mas and New-Year’s was a season of perfect 
bliss to the two women, and certainly a happy 
one to the young man. 
year came, and in the afternoon Janet went 
over to the little church, to a children’s festi- 
val. 
and the latter concluded it would be a good 
opportunity to open a subject of which he 
was anxious to speak. 

“Mother,” he said, “you and I must talk 


business; I do not understand the way in | 


which my father’s affairs were settled up. 
You said he left little but the house; have I 
sent you enough to keep it up?” 


“You have been very generous, my dear | 


boy; but wait for a day or two before we 
discuss business—there is plenty of time for 
that.” 
This was exactly what her son wished. 
“Mother,” he began. There was a certain 
hesitation about his speech, unusual with 


him. He stood leaning against the mantel. | 
They were in Mrs. Forbes’s dressing-room, 


which opened into her bed-room. A cabinet, 
covered now with curiosities brought by 


Harry from India, hung on the wall back of ; 


him. His mother sat in her favorite chair 
by a little table. She was looking up into 


his face, not without a certain anxiety. 
“Mother,” he repeated, “I suppose I seem 
rather young to marry; but I am twentyfour, 
and—” 

It was not at all the way he had intended 
to begin; but he must go on, and his mother 
helped him: 


The last day of the | 


Mother and son were alone together, ; 


} her son’s face with an anxious expression. 

‘ Jn his nervousness, Harry put one hand in 
‘his pocket; the other he placed eagerly but 
} tenderly on his mother’s shoulder, as he bent 
' toward her and said fervently : 

“Mother, she is the dearest, noblest girl 
; that ever breathed—only I have so little to 
: offer her.” 

; “Tf she loves you—but, Harry, her name 
, —you have not told me it,” and the speaker 
bent forward with repressed impatience. 

“Her name is—Beatrice Thoroughby.” 

A silenee fell between the two—a silence 
that could be felt. Mrs, Forbes sank wearily 
‘ back in her chair and closed her eyes. She 
‘ looked suddenly old and tired. Her son did 
/not understand. His praises of Beatrice 
died on his lips before this inexplicable 
change in his mother.” She opened her eyes 
—her voice was cold and hard. 

“Forgive me, my son, if I am disap- 
; pointed,” she said; “I had hoped it might 

be—Janet. This house belongs to her— 

; everything; if she had not bought it in, it 
would have gone to your father’s creditors.” 
Mrs. Forbes rose as she spoke. “I had 
hoped to die here,” she went on, “and I 
shall—a little sooner or a little later: what 
does it matter?” 

“Mother !” 

“And you can marry that girl.” 

“Never, mother, never, till I have saved 
money enough to buy this house for you. 
Besides, I am not at all sure that Beatrice 
cares for me—I have known her such a short 
time, I have never dared ask her.” 

A sudden gleam of satisfaction lighted his 
mother’s eyes. 
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“Ah!” she involuntarily exclaimed; then, 
with a visible effort, she added: “I will hear 
what you have to tell me.” 

It was soon told. Young Forbes had met 
Beatrice Thoroughby while on his last vaca- 
tion, in the hill country. She was the 
daughter of a British army officer stationed 
at Allahabad; poor, but of good family. He 
repeated that he had known her for so 
brief a season, he had never actually made 
love to her, and then there followed his 
lover’s-raptures over her perfections. 

When he finished, his mother explained 


the condition of his father’s affairs. The? 


elder Forbes had died suddenly, scon after 
Harry went to India, and the son could not 
come back without losing his position. His 
mother had begged him to remain, assuring 
him she could attend to everything with the 
assistance of a lawyer friend. She had not 
written him about the house because she 
feared it might bring him home, and that 
would have done no good. The conversa- 
tion was interrupted by Janet’s return, and 
the mother and son tried to be cheerful. 
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NEW YEAR. 

That night, the two cousins watched the old 
year out and the new year in. They were 
rather silent. The young man was thinking 
deeply. 

What could he do? He had always 
idolized his mother, and she was so fragile— 
; how could he thwart her? The property 
;was worth a great many thousands. It 
) would be years before he could hope to save 
enough to buy it, and, in the meantime, 
; Beatrice—how could he expect her to wait 
: all her life for him, even if he might hope 
: that she returned his love? 

And Janet—had not his mother hinted 
at her caring for him? Could it be? To 
be sure, she had been glad to see him; 
but was it any deeper feeling than a sister 
;might show? He could not tell. But he 
owed so much to her on his mother’s 
account, that, if it were true she cared, what 
ought he to do? 

The remainder of Harry’s stay was a 
silent torment to both mother and son. 
She was consumed with anxiety. Would 
he persist in his determination to try and 
win that English girl? And, on his 
side, he was struggling with fate. The 
day before he went away, he said to 
his cousin: 

“We have always been fond of each 
other, Janet; but—do you care for 
me enough to be my wife? It is my 
mother’s dearest wish, as well as— 
mine.” 

“Yes,” murmured Janet: “if you 
want me to be.” 

And then he kissed her tenderly. 

“T cannot ask you to marry me for 
a long while, Janet,” he hurried on. 
“My mother tells me you are an 
heiress, and I could not ask you to 
marry so poor a man as I.” 

“T am quite content to wait,” his 
cousin answered, 

So they parted affectionately, though 
hardly like lovers; and Harry sailed 
for India, leaving his mother happy. 

Life went on in the old way with 
the two women. : 

On his arrival in Calcutta, Harry 
found that Major Thoroughby had 
been ordered to England, so he did 
not see Beatrice again. It was all for 
the best, he told himself. 

Nearly three years passed, and then 
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Harry went back to America—his mother {heard regularly from Janet. At last, he 
was dead. He had never cared to come} made up his mind that the only cure for 
before, except for a visit; but he could not; him was marriage—then hé would forget. 
leave Janet alone, after she had spent the {So he wrote to Miss Wilmot: “I am coming 








flower of her youth waiting for him. 
“Mightn’t we be married at once?” he 
asked. 








But Janet begged to wait. She wanted to } 
go abroad for awhile with a widowed friend. } 
So they parted once more, and Harry slowly } 
made his preparations for transfer to the New 
York business-house. If he meant to marry, 
he knew he must leave India. 

Almost a year went by, during which he : 





; for you.” And she did not forbid him. 


; On the day of his arrival in London, 


} Janet said to him with perfect composure : 


“My dear boy, I have always known that 
you did not love me as a man should the 
woman he intends to marry. Of late, I 
have come to believe that you love someone 
else. You are free to wed her.” And she 
gave him his ring. 

“Do you think I would be contemptible 
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enough to accept my freedom, Janet, unless; “Mrs. Armbrustar— Belgrave Square?” 


you tell me you do not care for me?” cried | 


Harry. ; 


But Janet was inexorable. 


cried Beatrice. “Why, Mrs. Armbrustar 
is my aunt, with whom I live now. I was ° 


; just on my way to your cousin’s: she and I 


“T have not fallen so low as to marry} are the best of friends. I felt rather out of 


a man who does not love me,” she said, 
haughtily. Then, before -he could recover 
from his astonishment, she calmly added: 
“You were going for a walk—will you 
kindly take this note to my friend Mrs, 
Armbrustar? Her address is on the envel- 
ope. Now, don’t let’s talk any more at 
present: think matters over, and you will | 
see that I am right.” 

A few moments later, Harry was making 
his way up Piccadilly. It was a stormy 
December afternoon; rain, hail, and sleet } 
combined to make unfortunate pedestrians ; 
utterly miserable. As he walked rapidly 
on, he saw a figure turn the opposite } 
corner—a familiar figure—one that made } 
his heart leap madly, even after all these | 
years. A moment later, he stood in front } 
of Beatrice Thoroughby. When the first § 
greetings were over, he explained where } 
he was going. 





THE 


PASSING 


spirits, and she always cheers me up.” 

Then Harry knew what Janet had done. 

The next few weeks were delightful: the 
major, a fine-looking man of fortyfive, was 
at home on a furlough, and the four were 
constantly together. Janet did ‘not seem 
unhappy, though she steadily refused to hear 
of any renewal of the engagement. 

When New- Year’s Day came, and in answer 
to his cousin’s whispered “ You have some- 
thing to tell me?” Harry murmured the 
blissful story of Beatrice’s love, she answered, 
a queer little glint of joy shining through the 
tears in her eyes: 

“Tt is very odd—but I shall be your 
stepmother-in-law: I have promised to 
marry the major.” 

It was all exceedingly astonishing, but 
Harry was consoled: and, to four people 
at least, an unexpected happiness came 
With THE NEw YEAR. 
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Rive softly, solemn bell— 
Say “Death is here!” 
‘ Sweet silvery sadness swell 
Over the bier; 
Toll softly, solemn bell, 
For the dead year. 


No summer breeze to sigh, 
No flowers to bring— 
Cold as the snow you lie; 
Ring, sad bells, ring! 
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No look like laughing spring ¢ 
On your dead face— 

Of summer’s ripening 
Beauty and grace, 

Of autumn’s harvesting, 
Never a trace. 


Always, when wild winds blow 
Shrieking and shrill, 

When the cold silent snow 
Lies like a chill, 

When midnight shadows grow 
Awfully still, 


CASTLE. 


Death lays his silent spel? 
On the Old Year. 

Ring softly, solemn bell— 
Say “Death is here!” 


Ring gladly, happy bell— 
Ring loud and clear! 

Darkness and gloom dispel— 
Lo! dawn is near! 

Ring! the glad tidings tell! 

“Happy New Year!” 


“Happy New Year” to thee, 
Lovingly given: 
Thine to use rightfully— 
Fresh gift from heaven; 


Thine, with its budding spring; 
Thine, with its June; 

Thine, with its harvesting— 
Sow for it soon. 


“Happy New Year” for thee 
Blessings to bring: 
High hearts beat hopefully--- 
Ring, glad bells, ring! 














DR. PAXTON’S NEW-YEAR’S CALL. 


BY MRS. IRENE FOSTER. 


“JANUARY Ist, 1880. {the doctor on his round of professional 
DEAR Harry: I am laid up with a} calls till he stood at the door of the last 
broken leg, and must turn over my patients ; patient, Miss Gordon. 
to your care. Enclosed find list with names,; In a darkened room, where poverty had 
addresses, course of treatment, etc. ; set her ugly seal, yet where some of those 
GEORGE Hovey.” | heart-rending relics of better days lingered 
This was the note that Dr. Harry Paxton yet, the doctor was ushered by an elderly 
stood perusing, with a downcast face and } woman, a gentlewoman in the true sense of 
clouded brow, on New-Year’s morning, not } the word, who bore the traces of sorrow on 
many years ago. Harry Paxton was twenty- ; her sad face and looked with pitiful anxiety 
six, handsome and talented, possessed a good ' for his directions. 
income independent of his practice, was a} “She seems much worse since last even- 
favorite in society, and had a long list of lady } ing,” she said; “the delirium continues, 
friends, upon whom he might call on New- } though she is so weak she can hardly speak.” 
Year’s Day. On the morning in question,} The doctor approached the bed. A face, 
Dr. Paxton had gone his professional rounds } thin yet exquisitely delicate in every outline 
very early, and had returned home to make } and feature, fever-flushed, with large black 
a proper toilet for the usual round of New- eyes unnaturally brilliant, met his gaze— 
Year’s calls, when his office-boy handed him ; a face stricken by illness, wasted and worn, 
the missive quoted above. yet the most beautiful, in all its pain, his 
“Confound it all!” he muttered. “Why } eyes had ever rested upon. While he felt 
couldn’t George wait until to-morrow to the rapid pulse, bent low to listen to the mur- 
break his leg? And what alist! Rheuma- murs of the delirious fancy, a knock at the 
tism, pneumonia—hem! hem! here is one} door summoned the mother away. It was 
that sounds interesting: Miss Gordon, No. ; impossible. in the deep stillness of the room, 
89 Newton Street; lung-fever. Dear me,;}to avoid hearing the conversation between 
what a detailed description of treatment! > the new-comer and Mrs. Gordon. 


Well, I suppose I must go, and cut down my} “You have an answer to my note?” the 
calls to a few this evening.” lady said, eagerly. 

In every youthful heart, though the tender “No, ma’am ; Miss Livingston was dressing 
love that makes a life may not yet have } for callers, and couldn’t be bothered.” 
come, there is ever one face, one voice, upon}; “She sent me some money, James—just a 
which the fancy lingers, as a little brighter, } dollar or two?” 
a little sweeter, than other faces or voices can “No, ma’am; you must wait till next 
ever be. To Harry Paxton, this memory ; month.” 
was the face and voice of Mary Livingston,a;} “Did she read the note?” 
blonde beauty, and only daughter of one of} “Yes, ma’am, I seed her read it while the 
the leading merchants of the city. } man was dressing of her hair; and I told her, 


As yet, love had not come to either heart, } ma’am, how awful sick Miss Hattie was, but 
yet it is certain the pretty blonde accepted } she said I was an impudence, and might talk 


2 
2 


the attentions of the young doctor willingly. when I was asked. She is a proud one.” 


Just a society flirtation so far, but one likely} “ Well, James, you can do no more.” 

to become something more; for Dr. Toston “But ain’t I to go for the medicines and 
was heir expectant to a wealthy maiden } the wine?” 

aunt, and Mary Livingston had been well} ‘“No—there, never mind.” 


taught as to the necessity of securing a} It was a whole tragedy to Harry Paxton’s 

kind heart. Was the mother seeking charity? 

Or did the blonde beauty, who haunted all 
(65) 


“handsome establishment.” The sparkle of 
her blue eyes was the magnet that hurried 
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his deietias owe aa rightful eeeenin’ sak ae kindly pane over tal peiliite 
Either way, his idol was dimmed by the’ to me.” 
words of the errand-boy. “Sickness is a horrid bore: I am out now 
Yet he felt instinctively that charity from ; hunting up a substitute for my dressmaker, 
a stranger would not be accepted here. The } | was sends me .word she has lung- fever. 
face of the elder lady, through all its sadness } } I dare say it is only a cold; but, in the mean- 
and gentleness, was proud; and every tone } : time, I must find someone elae. Shocking, 
of the low voice showed education and refine- ; isn’t it? Do come to see us soon.” And, 
ment. ; after a few more parting words, Mary carried 
No money, and the patient wanted medi- ; her blue eyes from Harry’s vision. 
cines and stimulants. A bright thought It was a debt, then: she owed the money 
flashed over Harry Paxton’s mind. “Mrs. }she had refused to send to the sick girl. 
Gordon,” he said, turning his eyes delicately ; All the glamor faded at once and forever 
from the tearful face, “your daughter needs ; from Harry Paxton’s heart. It was impos- 
a medicine I do not like to trust a druggist sible for a man whose every action was 
to prepare from a written prescription; I } controlled by honor and Christianity to give 
will return in an hour, and administer the even admiration to a woman for whom he 
first dose myself.” ‘felt no respect, and Harry Paxton was con- 
Whether she understood the delicate kind- ; scious of a feeling of bitter contempt for 
ness or not, Mrs. Gordon’s grateful eyes suffi- Mary, as the phaeton bore her out of sight. 
ciently thanked the young physician, who It was with a new interest that he found 
hurried away, soon returning with the medi- 3 his way, toward evening, to Hattie Gordon’s 
cines and wine. More than two hours slipped } sick-room ; and, when her eyes met his, full 
away while the doctor watched his patient, 5 of gratitude, and a whisper thanked him, 
studying the effect of his medicines and { he wondered how he had ever seen any 


finally being rewarded by seeing her fall into } beauty in the fair face of Mary Livingston. 


a quiet slumber. ; But that young beauty did not propose 
It was too late, when he reached home | to lose her admirer so easily. Old Miss 


again, to make any calls; and, as he sat} Paxton, the doctor’s aunt, had taken the 
by his cheery grate, he dreamed, not of ; blonde upon her list of special favorites, 
Mary’s golden curls, but of the pale sweet ; | end it was astonishing how often the gay 
face of Miss Gordon. ; beauty found an excuse to visit her elderly 

It saddened him to think of a coffin-lid ' ; friend; and often Harry was there, ever 
hiding it forever from the mother’s lovien | ‘courteous and pleasant, but never again 
eyes, and yet he knew that she was hovering } with that air and voice that had once told 
very close to the borders of the future life. {Mary her charms were winning their way 

His first call, the next day, was at the} to the young doctor’s heart. 
house of his patient, and by the glad eyes It troubled him, too, that his aunt had 
of the mother he knew the life-giving sleep } set her heart upon a match between himself 
had been prolonged and followed by con-3 and Mary; for he dearly loved his aunt, 
sciousness. Very weak and very ill she was $ and was loth to cross any of her wishes. 
yet; but there was hope now, and Harry } So, not wishing to make any violent rupture, 
Paxton wondered that this fact should so} Harry, one evening in early spring, said: 
lighten his heart, when, but twentyfour hours; “Auntie, do you remember once wishing 
before, he had never even heard of Miss: you could replace your old companion— 
Gordon. Miss Beemis ?” 

But, in his morning travels, a little phaeton “Yes—but I never can. And, when you 
passed him, paused till he came up, and} are married, Harry, your wife will share 
Mary Livingston, leaning forward, held out } our home.” 
her hand to the handsome doctor. “Very true. In the meantime, auntie, 

“You don’t deserve to be spoken to,” }I have a patient who has been very ill with 
she said, “for you should have followed ‘ lung-fever, and whose sole support is her 
your bouquet yesterday.” needle. She is not strong enough yet to 

“T was only too sorry I could not,” was | follow her trade of dressmaking, and I -was 
the reply. “One of my friends broke a: thinking, if you could find a place for her 
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and make her useful, it would be a charity ; for a new order. But Miss Gordon was not 


and might prove a comfort here also.” ;at home. “Gene with her mother, to visit 
“Who is she, Harry?” some friends,” her landlady told Miss Living- 
“Miss Hattie Gordon.” ; ston, who re-entered her carriage in no 
“Gordon? What Gordon?” ‘amiable frame of mind. 
“Her father’s name was James, and; “She had such exquisite taste, and fitted 
! believe they were wealthy once.” ‘me to perfection, and worked for a mere 


“ James Gordon’s child? Dressmaking?” ; nothing,” thought that ill-used young lady, 
cried Aunt Paxton. “And Maria—his wife, {as she drove in the direction of Miss Pax- 


I mean—is she dead?” ;ton’s. “T’ll ask that old maid who makes 
“No; but they are very, very poor. ; her dresses—though I suppose they cost a 
Do you know her?” : small fortune.” 


“Know her? She was my dearest friend; Miss Paxton was at home, the servant 
for years, until she married and went West. ; informed Mary—and she, being a privileged 
Then I lost sight of her. Where are they? | visitor, went at once to the sitting-room. 
I will call to-day.” ; At the door, she paused, seeing a lady seated 

“You are the best aunt in the world!” near the window and at Miss Paxton’s feet. 

“Hum! yes! It seems to me, you are; “Qh, Miss Gordon!” she said. “I have 
wonderfully interested, Doctor Harry. Is ;} just been to your house, to see if you could 
Miss Hattie pretty ?” ; make me some new dresses and to pay you 

“ Lovely—and so gentle and good.” ; a trifle I owe you.” 

Then Harry told of his New-Year’s call;; “Miss Gordon,” observed Miss Paxton, 
of the permission to make social visits, after ; dryly, “has given up dressmaking; but the 
professional ones were no longer needed; ; trifle will be quite convenient toward pro- 
and how his interest deepened in the sweet ' viding her trousseau. You are the first to 
girl. ; hear of the engagement, Mary; but you 

“She is very delicate yet,” he said, “and ; may say, on my authority, that we are to 
needs freedom from wearing anxiety.” have a wedding in the summer, when Hattie 

“She shall have it. And, Harry, if she will become the wife of my nephew Harry.” 
is the refined sweet woman her mother was,; Very sweetly Miss Livingston made her 
{ will speed the wooing.” ; congratulatory speech and paid her bill; 

Two weeks later, Miss Mary Livingston, ; but, in her carriage, the pretty blonde shed 
being about to prepare an outfit for her | spiteful tears under her veil, muttering: 
summer campaign, bethought her of the; “So that was the reason Harry Paxton 
forty dollars she -owed Hattie Gordon, ; staid away from my New-Year’s reception 
resolved to pay it, and so pave the way ‘and has behaved so oddly ever since.” 


TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY. 


BY CARRIE F. L. WHEELER. 


TuE blackbirds piped in the budding copse, ‘ There is dreary snow in the garden close 
The hills were blurred with the soft spriug rain; . Where the lavished gold of the daffodils 
We walked together the garden close Made sunshine then, and a mournful mist 
And listened the robin’s glad refrain ; ‘ Blurs all the light in the distant hills ; 
The shining hosts of the daffodils I miss the clasp of a tender hand ; 

Bent low to the south-wind’s sweet caress, We walk together and yet apart; e 

And their subtle balm and the robin’s song Thé chill of winter is on the land, 
Seemed one with our new-found happiness. The chill of winter is in my heart. 

How can a world so green, so green, ‘ At dawn of spring, the flowers shall rise 
Turn to a world so gray, so gray ? To bud and blossom above decay— 

Oh, this is the world of to-day, and that ‘ Never a morrow brings bud or bloom 


Was the world of yesterday! ‘ To the love of yesterday ! 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE TRAMP. 


iIRANCE is apt to be 
} proud of her forests, 





ican eyes, used to the 
gigantic trees that 
flourish even in the 
more anciently peo- } 
RAS pled parts of the} 
United States, these vaunted woods seem of } 
limited extent and composed of trees of } 
ordinary dimensions, they furnish a delight- } 
ful variety to the landscape in many parts of } 
the land. Amongst the most noted and } 
important of these forests ‘is the one that } 
occupies a wide expanse of ground in the 
district of the Loiret, and, as there is no city } } 
of even second-rate dimensions within easy } 
reach of its verdure and its cool shadows, it } 
has preserved a character of wildness that 
most of its rivals have totally lost. Several } 
ancient chateaux, belonging to members of } 
the scattered remnants of the old nobility, 
are situated on its borders, and derive most 
of their attractiveness, amidst their faded 
grandeur, from the proximity of those shady } 


avenues and groves. There are deer and } 


wild boars to be found within its precincts } trunk of one of the larger trees. 
during the hunting season, but no noxious } 


reptiles except a stray viper or two. But, } 
like all secluded spots, whether in Europe } 
or America, the beautiful forest affords } 
shelter from time to time to that most dis- } 


$ 
agreeable form of vermin, the human tramp. } 


and though to Amer- } 


} back the dogs—that is all. 
} fright they have given me. 


} made- my escape, too. 


tossed from side to side on his uneven couch 
of moss, and muttered uneasily to himself, 
from time to time. The notes of a hunting- 
horn in the distance, sounding a recall to 
the hounds, aroused him thoroughly at last. 
He started up, rubbed his eyes, and looked 
around him. A bird that had been spying 


; his movements from a neighboring bough 


took fright and flew away, and a rabbit on 
; the other side of the road popped hastily 
into his hole; but no human being was at 
hand to note the man’s awakening. The 
} tramp sat up and wiped his forehead with 
the ragged remains of an old plaid handker- 
} chief, which he drew from his battered hat. 
Again the notes of the horn were audible, 
but this time still farther away. 

“T thought that I couldn’t be mistaken,” 
‘he muttered. “The huntsmen are calling 
Whew! what a 

I was certain 
they had caught me again—just after I had 
I never had much 
luck, and I know that the police are at my 
heels. Hey !—what’s that?” 

A sound of voices and of laughter came 
wafted down the road. The tramp jumped 
up and hastened to hide himself behind the 
A group of 
peasants, men and women, in holiday garb, 
; went past, laughing and singing. No one 
perceived him in his hiding-place. They 


; were all intent on the gayety and sociability 


of the hour. 
“Coming from the fair,” he said to him- 


One of these gentry, at the period that our } self, as he came cautiously from behind the 


story opens, lay asleep at the foot of a spread- 
of September. He was tired-looking even 


clothing and in aspect as the average tramp 
is apt to be. But the sinewy arms tossed 


above his head, the massive chest, and the } 

stalwart legs extended on the turf, gave evi- 

dence of unusual strength, which fasting and ° 

fatigue might have diminished, but had not } 

wholly destroyed. His slumbers were rest- 

less in spite of his apparent weariness ; 
(68) 


he 


}down a wretched vagabond like 
} How gay they are! 


}tree and listened to the renewed bursts oi 


ing oak, one balmy+afternoon in the month } laughter that were dying away in the dis- 
tance. 
in his sleep, and dirty and disreputable in ; 


those 
They have no idea of hunting 
myself. 
Well dressed and well 
fed and comfortable, and, as for me, I have 
; not tasted food for twentyfour hours, neither 
have I a single copper to buy me a bit of 
‘bread. One must eat, however. Somehow or 
another, I must manage to get hold of some- 
thing—eatables. or money, or perhaps both.” 


“They are not dangerous, 
creatures, 
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He laid hold of a vigorous sapling which } 
grew near the tree under which he had taken 
his siesta, and tried to break it off near the 


roots; but the tough young trunk resisted all 
his efforts. 

“Wait!” he cried, drawing from under his 
coat a long sharp knife with a broad blade 
and tapering point. “It’s a good thing that 
I’ve had my knife well sharpened. One 
never knows what may happen.” 

He attacked the sapling energetically, 
and soon succeeded in severing the tough 
fibres. Just as he pulled the severed trunk 
away, a strong grasp on his shoulder caused 
him to start and to drop his new acquisition, 
though he still kept hold of his knife. 
A powerful-looking man, in the uniform of 
a forest-guard, stood beside him, with one 
of his comrades close at hand. 

“What are you doing here?” quoth the 
guard that still held him by the shoulder. 
“Mutilating and destroying the trees, eh? 
Don’t you know that that is against the 
law?” 

The tramp wriggled himself loose from 
the gripe of the guard. 

“T had hurt my foot,” he said, in an 
humble deprecating tone. “I was just cut- 
ting a stick, to use as a cane to help me on 
my way. I didn’t mean to do any harm.” 

“A stick? Yes, a nice stick, I should say: 
one of our best saplings; a young oak, at 
that.” 

“T didn’t know!” whined the tramp. 
“Tf I had known—” 

“Well, now that you do know,” said the 
guard, who was a kind-hearted man in the 
main, “get out, and see that you do nothing 
of the kind any more.” 

“If the prince had happened to come 
this way,” joined in the second guard, “ you 
would not have been let off so easily.” 

“The prince? What prince?” asked the 
tramp, with eager curiosity. 

“Why, the Prince de Valdora, to be sure! 
Don’t you know that all this part of the 
forest belongs to his estate? And just now 
he is out with a hunting-party. So you had 
better be off as quick as you can.” 

“Tm going—yes, ’m going—and I’m 
much obliged to you gentlemen for letting 
me know.” And, limping as demonstratively 
as possible, he started off down the path, 
watching the guards furtively as he did so. 








party of the forest-guardians who were 
coming down the path from’ the opposite 
side. Against the leader of these—a tall 
fine-looking elderly man, with a military 
bearing—the unfortunate tramp ran with 
all the momentum of his sudden movements 
and rapid gait. 

“ Bother take you, fellow!” exclaimed the 
new-comer, rubbing his shins, which had been 
damaged by the shock. “Couldn’t you look 
where you were going?” 

“Beg pardon. I didn’t see—” 

A group of peasants, headed by a well- 
to-do-looking old farmer in his holiday 
clothes, came up at that moment, and the 
tramp took advantage of the diversion caused 
by their coming to shamble off as fast as 
possible, and he was soon lost to sight among 
the trees. 

“Not a nice-looking party by any means,” 
said the old farmer, shrugging his shoulders. 

“Do you know who he is, father Matthew?” 
asked one of the guards. 

“T? No, indeed! He’s a stranger in this 
part of the country, I should say: a regular 
bad one, to judge by his face.” 

“Yes, he’s an ugly-looking customer,” 
remarked a stout, rosy-faced, middle-aged 
woman who had come up with Farmer 
Matthew. “Til just sit down here and 
rest a bit, and make sure he is well out 
of the way before I start.” 

“As you like, Madame Jacqueline,” timidly 
said one of the younger members of the 
party. “But you know it is growing late, 
and you have the dinner to make ready for 
the prince and his friends, and so—” 

“T left the dinner all prepared,” remarked 
Madame Jacqueline, settling herself comfort- 
ably on a smooth bank overgrown with moss. 
“And, after dinner, the prince and his friend, 
the Count d’Anglade, will sit down to cards 
as usual, and they’ll want nothing more 
before midnight. I have plenty of time.” 

“By the bye,” remarked the military- 
looking guard, “have you heard the news?” 

“Not I, Monsieur Martin. I’ve been at 
the fair ever since breakfast-time, and I’m 
as ignorant as a carp. What is it?” 

“Why, the prince—our prince, Madame 
Jacqueline—saved the life of the Count 
d’Anglade at the hunt this afternoon!” 

“You don’t say so! How was it?” 

“Why, the dogs had started the biggest and 


In consequence, he failed to see another! most savage old wild boar that I have seen 
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in these woods for many a year. And, just 
as they had brought the beast to. bay, the 
count’s horse took tright, threw his rider, 
and started off at full gallop, leaving his 
master right in the way of the furious old 
tusker, who turned his back on the dogs 
and made for the count, who was stunned 
by his fall. It would have been all up with 
him in a moment, if the Prince de Valdora 
had not forced his horse to take a leap right 
over half the pack and turned the boar aside 
with a shot from his pistol, and finally he 
was killed without doing any more harm. 
The count is none the worse, I believe, except 
for the shock.” 

“That was well done of the prince. The 
two gentlemen will be greater friends than 
ever, now.” 

Just then, a scream in a woman’s voice, 
sounding from a short distance, startled the 
talkers. 

“What’s that?” cried the guard Martin, 
laying his hand on the haft of his bunting- 
knife. 

Another shriek was heard, closer at hand, 
and then a pretty young peasant-woman, 
pale and panting, came rushing down the 
road, followed by several other persons. 

“What's the matter, Mariette?” asked 
Farmer Matthew, as she came up to him and 
caught him by the arm, as if to claim his 
protection. “What has happened, to make 
you turn so white and to tremble so?” 

The girl tried to speak, but an hysterical 
burst of sobbing cut short her utterance. 

“T’m sure I can’t think what ails her,” 
said a sturdy young fellow, a peasant like 


herself, who arrived at that moment. “We 


were all coming back from the fair as peace- 
able as you please, but Mariette kept lagging 
behind to pick up chestnuts. I told her to 





folded overcoat, the guard contrived, with 
the help of a little petting and coaxing from 
Jacqueline, to soothe and tranquilize the 
agitated girl. 

“You see, Monsieur Martin, I have been 
} so frightened—so horribly frightened !” 

“And what has scared you, Mariette? Did 
you see a viper, or meet a wild boar?” 

“No, no; but look at my ears—see how 
they are bleeding. I was stooping down to 
pick up a fine lot of chestnuts, when sud- 
denly a rough hand jerked my earrings out 
of my ears and snatched my gold chain and 
cross from my neck. I started to my feet 
and screamed, and [ just caught a glimpse 
of a big man making off amongst the trees 
as hard as he could.” 

“ Had he a stick in his hand?” here inter- 
posed one of the guards. 

“Yes—I think—I am sure he had.” 

“That’s the fellow who has just gone away 
from here, I'll wager. I’m sorry we let him 
off so easily.” 

It was some little time before poor Mariette 
entirely recovered from the agitation caused 
by the scare she had had; and then she fell 
to shedding tears over the loss of her gold 
earrings and her cross and chain. However, 
she finally became calm, and accepted the 
arm of Jacques to return home, three of the 
forest-guards also volunteering their services 
to accompany her. Madame Jacqueline, 
greatly impressed by the adventure, begged 
Farmer Matthew to see her back to the 
chateau, and the guard Martin offered gal- 
lantly to act as a supplementary escort. So 
the whole party set forth, and the glade was 
left once more to the birds and the rabbits 
and the glowing silence of the sunset. 

Evening came on apace, the rosy tints 





faded from the western sky, and the shadows 





hurry up, half a dozen times; but she would } deepened and darkened till finally the whole 
keep after the chestnuts, and so we got a} forest was plunged in a dense obscurity, 
good bit ahead of her. And, the next thing { mitigated in the open glades merely by the 
we knew, we heard her screaming like mad, } feeble gleams of the starlight and the pale 
and she came up at a run, and we all ran} rays of a crescent moon. The hours wore 
after her, and that’s all I know.” } on, and toward ten o’clock a mass of clouds 

“Oh, Jacques—if you only knew—” sobbed crept slowly over the heavens, blotting out 
the girl, who was gradually recovering her } every ray of light. A roll of distant thunder 
power of speech. became audible, and a flash of lightning 

“ How are any of us to know, if you won’t ; from time to time pierced the darkness as 
tell us?” interposed Martin, with good-natured with-an arrow of flame, dispersing it for a 
roughness. And, by dint of administering to } moment, only to leave it denser and blacker 
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her a little brandy from his pocket-flask and } than before. 
making ‘a'seat for her on the grass with his‘ The storm was still threatening when a 
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man, well and showily dressed, with a mass- 
ive gold chain looped across his gay-colored 
waistcoat and adorned with a big dangling 
bunch of trinkets, such as a locket, watch- 
key, seals, etc., came slowly and wearily 
down the road. He was of middle age, of 
good stature, and powerfully built, and he 
carried in his hand one of those thick club- 
like sticks which were the fashionable canes 
in the days of the Directory. Arrived at 
the centre of the little glade, he stopped 
short atid looked around him. 

“Well, I am a fool,” he said to himself, 
as another flash of lightning revealed to him 
the details of the scene: “to go and lose 
my way like this, in the heart of the forest 
and with such a storm rising! Plague take 
these forest-roads! They all look the one 
like the other in the daytime, let alone of 
a durk night! If I could only meet someone 
of whom I could ask my way; but I don’t 
think there are many promenaders to be 
found in the woods at this time of night, 
to say nothing of the storm. Hark! Surely 
someone moved among those pines to the 
left!” And, grasping his heavy stick all the 
more firmly, he planted himself in the 
middle of the road, to await the arrival 
of the new-comer. The lightning, which 
had now become almost incessant, revealed to 
him an approaching figure which was any- 
thing but prepossessing, as it was that of the 
tramp. The traveler hailed him, however, 
without hesitation : 

“Hey! here, you fellow! What’s the 
nearest road to the village of Valdora?” 

“That’s hard to describe,” said the vaga- 
bond, approaching his questioner stealthily. 
“But, if you'll follow me, I can soon guide 
you to it.’ And, as he spoke, he cast an 
involuntary glance of covetous longing at 
the new-comer’s heavy watch-chain, an 
expression which the keen-witted traveler 
noted at once. 

“Thanks, much—but I prefer to make 
my way through the woods alone, by such 
a night as this. Not that I need fear any 
chance meetings, with such an ally as this.” 
And, as he spoke, he twirled his stick above 
his head, windmill-fashion, with infinite 
strength and dexterity. 

“Nothing to be done in that quarter,” 
muttered the tramp, with a second sidelong 
glance—this time directed to the broad chest 
and sinewy arms of his interlocutor. Then 
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che added aloud: “ Well, if you won’t accept 


of my assistance, you won’t—and there’s an 
end on’t.” 

So speaking, he dived again among the 
trees and was out of sight in a moment. 

“T think you were a fool, Bertrand Claye,” 
said the other, crossly, to himself, as he 
looked around and realized that he was 
once more left alone. “Always cautious 
in the wrong place. Now, if that chap had 
gone ahead of me, he could have done me 
no harm. But what’s the use thinking 
about that now? He’s far enough off, by 
this time; so I’ll just shelter myself under 
this big oak and try to get as little wet as 
possible, and I’ll wait there till the storm 
is over.” 

It was not a very safe place of refuge, 
in view of the still continuous flashes of 
lightning, which might very well have been 
attracted by the lofty summit of the noble 
old tree. But Bertrand Claye took no heed 
of that, for the wide-spreading branches 
afforded him an almost impenetrable shelter 
from the rain, which was beginning to fall 
in torrents. But, among the noises of the 
storm, the whistling of the rising wind, the 
patter of the rain upon the foliage, and the 
now diminishing crashes of the thunder, 
there rose suddenly a sharp piercing cry as 
of someone in mortal peril. 

“Help! Murder! Help! help!” 

“Hillo! what’s going on over yonder?” 
cried Claye, rushing off in the direction 
of the shrieks, which grew louder and more 
continuous. : 

“Assassin! assassin! Oh, help—help!” 

Just at that moment, as though Providence 
strove to aid in the detection of the crime, 
the lightning struck the summit of a lofty 
pine dried and parched by the sun of an 
unusually hot summer. The tall gaunt tree 
flamed like a torch directly in the path that 
Claye was pursuing, and by this burst of 
light he saw indistinctly between the tree- 
trunks the forms of two men clinched and 
wrestling in a mortal struggle. 





CHAPTER II. 

A GOOD many years before the date of the 
commencement of our story, Josiah Deane, 
of Maizetown, Wisconsin, had hit upon one 
of the great discoveries of the age. It was 


only a hair-dye, to be sure—but it was a 
most marvelous hair-dye. Those who wanted 
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to change their iron-gray locks to their 
original jetty hue and silken gloss had only 
to purchase and to apply the contents of the 





fever, and had died after an illness of a few 

weeks. And, when at last Mr. Deane began 

to reap the golden reward of his labors, his 

bottle marked “No. 1.” - Others, who desired | first thought was: “ Now, if only Sarah were 

to color their hair of a chestnut-brown, were ; here to help me enjoy all this money.” But 

directed to make use of the liquid enclosed } Sarah was not there, and Mr. Deane had no 
bi 





in the flasks labeled “No. 2.” No.3 imparted } thought of giving her a successor. He was 
a rich auburn to the most rebellious tresses, } in no sense a society man, so he was not 
and No.4 tinged even the darkest locks with } brought into contact with the women of cult- 
the hue of pale-gold. The process was simple } ure and education whose companionship he 
and infallible, and the liquids were by no} j vaguely eraved. Moreover, he was a very 
means costly in proportion to their effects. | busy man, and had no time to go in search 
If people, after using any one of these dyes, of the “not impossible she” that was the 
found, after some months or perhaps years, ; one element lacking to the late-won splendors 
that the hair so treated was beginning to fall | of his life. He was a man wellon the shady 
out by the handfuls, that was their concern } side of forty when he left the United States 
and not that of the inventor or the vendor for France, and he had been a childless wid- 
of the wonder-working fluids. It was all; ower for over six years. His distant rela- 
the better for the trade in false hair—that tives—second cousins and the like, for he had 
was all. } no near relations—saw reason to congratulate 
It is hardly necessary to state that Mr. freee on his apparently fixed state of 

| 

| 
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Deane coined money by his new and popular } celibacy, and were wont to remark among 
invention. He spent hundreds of thou-; themselves that “poor dear Cousin Josiah 
sands of dollars in advertising his hair-dye,} would never marry again.” Probably such 
and he gained millions in return. From an } was Cousin Josiah’s own conviction when, for 
obscure chemist, toiling in the back room of} the first time, he set foot in the gay capital 
an apothecary’s shop in a small Western } of France and was dazzled by the splendors 
town, he changed in a few years to one of | of Paris under the Second Empire. 
the so-called “money kings” of the United} His visit took place at the epoch of the 
States. People began to speak of him in the Parisian Universal Exhibition of 1867. His 
same breath with Vanderbilt and John W. | ; hair-dye, built up in the shape of an impos- 
Mackay and the late A. T. Stewart. He } | ing temple, all formed of bottles, with tresses 
passed through the various phases that mark | of hair in all the shades produced by it taste- 
the acquisition of vast wealth late in life by | fully woven into a shield-shaped device as 
a busy American. He built himself a gigan- the lintel of the temple’s doorway, was much 
tic palace in his little native town, and then ; admired by the Parisians. Most of them 
he did not care to live in it, and rented it for | took the capillary part of the exhibit to be a 
a sum that represented a mere fraction of } series of scalp-locks captured by the Indian 
the interest upon its actual cost. He made } ancestors of the inventor, or perhaps by that 
sundry trips to California and Florida and } gentleman himself. But that was a mistake 
elsewhere, in a private palace-car, and was not unnatural on the part of people whose sole 
rather bored by the process. And finally he } idea of the Americans of North America had 
made up his mind one day that he would go } been gained from the pages of the novels of 
to Europe, and he incontinently sailed on } Cooper andof Aimard. Mr. Deane, however, 
the following Saturday, from New York, for troubled himself but little about what the 
Havre. } French people thought of him personally. 
Mr. Deane had been a widower for several } They took to his hair-dye most kindly, and 
years when that fickle jade, fortune, conde- } that was all that he wanted. He could not 
scended to smile upon him. The wife of his } speak one word of the language, and he kept 
youth had been a true helpmate to him in } strictly out of the way of all French persons 
his days of poverty. She had kept his little } in general. He took his meals in the Eng- 
home in perfect order, had cooked and } lish restaurant of the Exhibition, went sight- 


washed and sewed for him untiringly, and } seeing with an English valet at his heels, and 
then, before his labors had borne fruit in the } in all ways comported himself like a true- 
way of solid cash, she had fallen ill of a} born and patriotic American, 
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One day, being invited by an English 
friend to try some remarkably fine dry 
sherry on sale at one of the London bars of 
the Exhibition, Mr. Deane found himself 
face to face with one of the. prettiest women 
he had ever seen in his life. The beauty of 
the British bar-maid is proverbial, and Lizzie 
Willis, who occupied the position of server- 
in-chief at the luncheon-counter in question, 
was a singularly lovely specimen of her class. 
Great dark eyes, cheeks like peaches, and a 
mouth like a ripe strawberry, a throat white 
and round as that of a dove, and a figure 
whose shapeliness might have been copied 
by a sculptor for a statue of Venus, made up 
a bewildering sum total of attractions. She 
was graceful in her movements and modest 
in her demeanor, and the musical tones of 
her soft low voice completed the captivation 
that had been begun by her beauty. At 
least, it did in the case of Josiah Deane. 
Before he had finished his glass of sherry, he 
was struck with an overwhelming admira- 
tion for the dazzling English girl, and he 
left the establishment, dazed and troubled as 
he had never been before by the intoxica- 
ting influence of the charms of a fair woman. 
He retained sufficient clear-headedness and 
prudence, however, to make all needful 
inquiries respecting the young lady’s char- 
acter and antecedents before making any 
confession of ‘his sudden passion. The 
result was wholly satisfactory. In spite of 
the compromising nature of her occupation, 
Lizzie Willis was a good and honorable girl. 
She had only accepted the post in the refresh- 
ment-rooms at the Exhibition as a means of 
providing for an invalid mother, whom she 
entirely supported on her slender earnings, 
and she had always comported herself with 
so much dignity and modesty in her trying 
position as to win the respect of all her 
fellow-employés. One and all spoke of her 
in the highest terms. So, before the Exhibi- 
tion had closed its doors, Miss Willis resigned 
her place, there was a quiet wedding at a 
mouldy old church near the British Museum 
in London, and the superb English beauty 
entered upon a new phase of life as the wife 
of an American millionaire. 

As may well be imagined, Mrs. Deane’s 
first aspirations in life were abundantly real- 
ized. She out-dressed and out-dazzled all 
her former friends and acquaintanees. She 


accompanied her husband to the United 
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States, and quite lighted up the great opera- 
houses of the different cities with the splen- 
dor of her jewels and the gorgeousness of 
her truly British toilettes, which included 
green satin gowns trimmed with gold fringe, 
and crimson velvet robes bordered with 
ermine, and such like elegancies, Then she 
came back to Europe and made the grand 
tour of the Continent with-her indulgent 
husband, always occupying the grandest suites 
of rooms in the largest and most expensive 
hotels, and startling her fellow-travelers 
with her sumptuous gowns and ornaments, as 
she had done Mr. Deane’s fellow-citizens at 
home. But, after a while, she got tired of the 
commonplace glories of such a life, And, 
after the birth of a little daughter, which 
took place in Paris in the year succeeding 
her marriage, she decided to settle down and 
make a home for herself, a decision in which 
Mr. Deane was quite ready to acquiesce. 
He was delighted with the advent of his 
little daughter, his first-born child, and he 
was ready to do anything to further the 
wishes of the wife to whom he owed such an 
inestimable boon. 

Now, Mrs. Deane, though her parents and 
relatives had been and were factory-hands in 
Yorkshire, was neither a wholly uneducated 
woman nor yet a fool: she was, on the 
contrary, possessed of a considerable amount 
of intelligence and of strength of character 
as well. During her travels, after her mar- 
riage, she had learned a good deal respecting 
society and its laws. She had become ambi- 
tious of a social position.» She started to fit 
herself for her new station in real earnest. 
She took lessons from all sorts of masters, 
and watched with unceasing care over her 
pronunciation of the English language, being 
especially careful always to place her h’s 
aright. She fitted up the elegant house 
she had induced her husband to purchase 
in Paris, with a taste which was the result 
of orders to the best upholsterers. She 
discarded her startling British gowns and 
sought for elegant attire at the first estab- 
lishments of Paris, yielding strict obedience 
to the directions of their accomplished 
directors, though rather amazed that her 
millions bought her nothing more startling 
in the way of colors and trimmings than 
pale silver-grays and delicate lilacs, fine 
hand-embroideries and costly laces. She 
pined inwardly for her beloved greens and 
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crimsons, but was sufficiently wise to yield 
her own dictum in matters of taste to those 
that ruled the taste in dress of the civilized 
world. Thus she gradually emerged from 
her chrysalis a very dainty and exquisite 
butterfly of fashion. 

But, unfortunately, all her efforts were of 
no avail: English and American society 
would have none of the ex-barmaid. The 
scent of the sandwiches and the draught-ale 
hung around her Worth dresses and her 
priceless diamonds, and pervaded like a 
subtle exhalation her gorgeous drawing- 
rooms, and lent a flavor to her most 
sumptuous dinners. She gave grand balls, 
the invitations to which were hawked about 
among all the English-speaking residents 
in Paris as ices are handed round on trays 
to the guests at a soirée. It was all in vain: 
the people that she wanted to come staid 
at home, and refrained from even paying 
their party-calls. The people that did come 
were those that had never had any social 
position, or who, once having had it, had 
forfeited it for serious reasons. A certain 
number of titled and fashionable Frenchmen 
did indeed accept her invitations; but they 
danced at her balls, and ate her suppers, 
and had her superb horses trotted out for 
their inspection when wearied of the mazes 
of the waltz and the german, finding that 
the cool seclusion of the stables afforded 
a pleasant change after the heat and heavy 
scents and impure air of the ball-rooms. 
But they never brought their sisters or 
mothers to call, and these superb entertain- 
ments advanced Mrs. Deane not one whit 
further in her upward climb toward the 
higher region of society than her dresses 
and diamonds had done. 

She was a good deal puzzled as to what 
her next step should be. She tried very 
hard to induce Mr. Deane to purchase for 
himself a title. She had heard of American 
marquisates gained by right of purchase, and 
she would not have objected in the least to 
becoming, by dint of sundry thousands of 
dollars judiciously invested, the Marchioness 
or perhaps even the Duchess Deane. But 
her husband, though the most indulgent of 
spouses, had prejudices, and he had a very 
strong one against bought titles in general 
and one for himself in particular. “No, 
Lizzie—no,” he was wont to say, when his 
handsome wife besieged him with prayers 





and coaxings to induce him to grant this 
request. “Tl buy anything else for you 
that you like—houses, horses, gowns, or 
gems—but a title I’ll never pay down one 
dollar for. It would only make us ridiculous 
in the eyes of the world. It’s nonsensical 
and un-American, and I’ll have ‘none of it. 
Cut me a sandwich as you used to do in 
the good old times, and let me hear no more 
about such an absurdity.” This finale usually 
sent Mrs. Deane to her boudoir in tears; but 
all her lamentations and all her persuasions 
were powerless to change her husband’s 
determination. 

There was one card still left to her, and 
that one she resolved to play, and so warily 
and with such good effect that she was cer- 
tain of winning with it the game she had 
been studying for so long. Alice Deane, her 
daughter and only child, was growing fast to 
womanhood. She was tall and fair and 
slender and graceful; not a dazzling beauty 
as her mother had been, but a sweet womanly 
girl of singular gravity and seriousness of 
character, inherited probably from the New 
England side of her paternal ancestry. She 
had been educated with the utmost care, and 
her expanding intellect gave promise of a 
brilliant degree of intelligence when her 
mental powers should have become fully 
developed. And, above all, and what was of 
more consequence than anything else in the 
eyes of European society, was the fact that 
she was sole heiress to her father’s millions. 

The Deane Hair-Dye would prove a 
stepping-stone, to win for the daughter of its 
inventor a position in any one of the proud 
old families of Europe. Mrs. Deane need not 
have exulted, as she did in secret, over the 
growing charms and accomplishments of her 
fair young daughter. The object that she 
had in view—namely, an alliance with some 
one of the leading families of the European 
aristocracy—could have been attained quite 
as well had Alice been a pig-faced female 
like the heroine of the old popular story, or 
a being as vicious as the American women 
that figure in recent specimens of American 
fiction, and which exist, we sincerely hope 
and trust, nowhere else. All that was needed 
to enable her to make a magnificent marriage 
was the wealth of her father—a good 
portion to be settled upon her at once, and 
the rest to become her own property here- 
after: or rather, that of her titled husband, 
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whoever he might be. So Mrs. Deane felt, Mrs. Deane awaited with breathless eager- 
as she gazed at the girlish bloom and gentle | ness the completion of her daughter’s educa- 
graces of her charming daughter, that here ; tion and her subsequent introduction into 
at last she held in her grasp a certainty of ; seciety. She knew enough presentable peo- 
success, so far as her social aspirations were ; ple to make up quite a pretty little party on 
concerned. The mother-in-law of a French } the occasion, and there were two or three 
duke or an English viscount of high degree } match-making old ladies, one of them an 
and antique lineage could not well be} American married to a French baron, who 
ignored by European society in general, and ; would be sure to be on the look-out, for a 
by the American and English colonies in the } titled husband for the new American heiress. 
various European capitals in particular. So [END OF PART FIRST.] 








THE RIVER AND I. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


THE river goes drifting past me, on toward the } If the force in the idle river could be made to 
great wide sea, ; work for men, 

Dallying here with the lilies, and there with the i As it floats on to the ocean to come not back 
wind and bee; again, 

Whispering low to the rushes and reeds by the ‘ By turning the busy mill-wheel on its green 








‘ 


eddy’s edge, and pleasant edge, 
Where the plover’s nest is hidden deep in the } Instead of its idle drifting past lily and reed 


So, idle and aimless ever, it drifts to the great } Then, as it neared the ocean and was merged 
wide sea, in the mighty flood, 

And is lost at last in the ocean—and it is a type } They would say of the little river: “It has done 
of me. | the best it could.” 


cool green sedge: and sedge, 


My life goes drifting on seaward, like a river, }I will rouse from my drifting and dreaming, 
with the years, a leaf on the tide of time; 

And it has so much of sunshine that there is} I will force the power within me to deeds 
need of tears; which, if not sublime, 

I am drifting idly onward, and I throw the } Shall be something helpful and cheering to those 
hours away— I meet in the way; 

For an hour is counted squandered if no good } I will be no more like the river, but do what 
is done, they say: I can each day; 

So, if I do nothing helpful to myself or those ; And, when to the dear God’s New World I drift 
with me, o’er the great gray sea, 

My life will be counted a failure as it drifts to { Let “He did his best” be spoken by those who 
the unknown sea. come after me. 





LIFE’S EVENTS. 


THe various notes that make the perfect song { Because the measure is filled out with silence; so 

Have ‘each a different length: some full and } With life’s events, God’s will marked out doth 
strong ; grow 

And reaching up to an impassioned height, From passages of triumph and of pain 


Into the rounded sweetness of the finished strain. 


And others low and sweet, with not less might 








MADEMOISELLE DE SCUDERY. 


BY MRS. IMOGEN B. OAKLEY. 

THROWN by the circumstances of her birth } romances, which happily struck the public 
among the bourgeoisie, and by her talents} fancy and became immensely popular. 
into the cultivated circle of the Hotel de } George, whose inventive faculty was wonder- 
Rambouillet, Madeleine de Scudéry was} fully fertile, furnished the adventures and 
familiar with every degree and phase of} situations, which he left his sister to clothe 
French society. ‘in words ‘and embellish with conversations, 

The Scudéries claimed noble blood; but, } portraits, and sentiment. George was proud 
unfortunately, the loftiest pedigree cannot be } {of his sister’s ability and boasted of it no 
relied upon to produce business capacity, and } little, as well he might, for it was plainly her 
Madeleine’s father, dying in his daughter's share of their joint labor that touched the 
early childhood, left a widow and two chil- } popular heart; but he was a severe taskmas- 
dren to contend against a poverty caused | ter, and kept her constantly at work. 
wholly by his own mismanagement. Mad-; “She had a strange patience,” wrote one 
ame de Scudéry, from whom her children } of her friends, “and I can scarcely compre- 
evidently inherited their talent, devoted her- hend how she was able to bear all she did.” 
self to them with such self-forgetful care | Her life with her uncle had given Made- 
that she died before either one had shown } leine an ardent love for society, and, when- 
any indication of future celebrity. Sever she could elude her brother’s vigilance, 

Through the patronage of a friend, the } she would slip off for a draught of its forbid- 
boy, George, secured a commission in the} den pleasures. Madame de Rambouillet bade 
army, while Madeleine was adopted by an ? the unfriended girl warmly welcome to her 
uncle living in Normandy. This kind guard- ; salon, in which abode of witty conversation 
ian soon observed the lively imagination and | and polite society she soon became a favorite. 
excellent memory of his ward, and, being an} The interest taken by Madame de Ram- 
educated man in easy circumstances, lost no} bouillet in the fortunes of the Scudéries 
time in putting her under the care of the secured for George an excellent Government 
best masters. She learned with avidity all | position in Marseilles. Madeleine remained 
that was deemed suitable for a girl of her} in Paris—her own mistress at last. She 
rank in life, profiting largely, all the time, } entered eagerly into all the diversions of 
by her daily intercourse with the little coterie } society, passing her time in promenades, 
of educated men who frequented her uncle’s } visits, and evening parties; yet, strange to 
house. say, with no diminution of her literary 

Just as she reached womanhood, the sud- ; activity. No one ever saw her at work; no 
den death of her uncle made her once more} one could tell when she wrote; yet she 
homeless and penniless. poured forth volume after volume, to the 

Her brother, in the meantime, had left } astonishment of her friends and the admira- 
the army and established himself in Paris, } tion of the public. 
where, owing more to the patronage of Riche-; After the close of the Hotel de Ram- 
lieu than to his own ability, he had acquired } bouillet, she threw open her own modest 
some little reputation as a poet and a drama- little house as a rallying-place for the dis- 
tist. He invited Madeleine to share his persed précieuses. 





home, and she was soon domiciled in the} ‘Mademoiselle de Scudéry has taken Sat- 


Rue de Beance, a short street still in exist-; urday to receive her friends,” says one of 
ence. That she might be able to bear her} the numerous memoir-writers of the time. 
part of the expenses of their humble house- } “She is then at home to the literati, trained 
hold, she endeavored to assist in the literary ; like herself in the school of Madame de 
work. Together the brother and sister wrote ' Rambouillet, welcoming with them other 
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MADEMOISELLE DE SCUDERY. 





men of letters, less celebrated perhaps, but 
still estimable, together with many ladies, 
yourgeoise it is true, but rich and spiritu- 
elle.” 

Mademoiselle de Scudéry’s many verbose 
romances have fallen into an oblivion so 
profound that it is useless to recall even 
their names, the only one ever spoken of 
being “ Cyrus the Great,” her longest and most 
ambitious work. In it, she has given us a 
veritable portrait-gallery of the seventeenth 
century. Under fictitious names, she has 
described the persons and adventures of all 
those famous men and women who adorned 
the society of that brilliant epoch. Though 
the names of persons and places were sup- 
plied by her own fertile fancy, the portraits 
were too true to be easily mistaken, and we 
can imagine the interest that was awakened 
as volume after volume appeared, full of these 
thinly disguised personalities. It became a 
guarantee of social position to be mentioned 
in the book, and we read that many persons 
offered Mademoiselle de Scudéry heavy bribes 
in order that their names might not be for- 
gotten. Itis needless to say that she rejected 
such offers contemptuously, for, to a keen 
sense of honor, she united the whim of 
never speaking of her books nor allowing 
them to be mentioned to her. 

In thus delineating the celebrities of her 
age, Mademoiselle de Scudéry did not forget 
herself. She had a great difficulty to sur- 
mount in this task, for all heroines must 
be beautiful, while she was unmistakably 
homely and fully aware of the fact, as is 
shown in the following little quatrain, which 
she addressed to the artist Nanteuil, to 
whom she had sat for a portrait: 

“Nanteuil, your genius and skill 

Are facts that no one can disprove— 
For the eyes which I hate in my mirror, 
Your picture has taught me to love.” 

It is interesting to observe, therefore, how 
she speaks of herself, which she does under 
the name of Sappho. 

“When I say that you would have heard 
Sappho spoken of as one of the most charm- 
ing women of Greece, you must not under- 
stand that she was a great beauty, or that it 
was impossible for the eye of envy to detect 
a fault. Sappho’s chief claim to beauty lay 
in her eyes”—she was evidently looking at 
Nanteuil’s portrait, instead of her mirror— 
“for they were so brilliant and full of fire 


that one could scarcely support their gaze. 
Sappho had, moreover, an oval face, a pretty 
mouth, and hands so beautiful that hearts 
were but as playthings in their grasp—hands 
worthy of a daughter of the muses, and fit 
to cull the choicest flowers of Parnassus.” 

She speaks of her mental gifts in much 
the same strain. 

“At the age of twelve, Sappho’s esprit 
and judgment were the astonishment of her 
friends. What she could not understand 
could be understood by no one. There is 
nothing that she does not know.” 

Strange as it may seem to our ideas, such 
warm self-laudation did not seem indelicate 
to either Madeleine or her friends. Ladies 
of the highest rank and virtue were accus- 
tomed thus to draw their own portraits and 
descant freely upon the beauties of their 
minds and persons. 

The popularity of Mademoiselle de Scu- 
déry’s romances spread to London, for Pepys 
records in his diary that his wife, on one 
occasion, was deeply absorbed in the fascina- 
ting pages of ‘ Cyrus.” 

Notwithstanding her grandiloquent style, 
which was a fault of the age, Mademoiselle 
de Scudéry was a woman of the simplest 
manners. She was kind, sympathetic, and 
generous to a fault. When, in 1671, she 
received the prize for eloquence from the 
French Academy, her many female friends 
testified their love by presenting her with a 
laurel wreath exquisitely wrought in gold. 

A constant guest at the “Saturdays” was 
}Madame Cornuel, a wealthy bourgeoise, 
; whose witticisms were widely quoted. She 
had once been deputed to find a tutor for the 
family of a friend living in the country; he 
was to be handsome, learned, witty, modest, 
well-bred, and of excellent family. She 
: wrote, shortly after: “I am still on the look- 
out for such a. man as you describe, and, when 
I find him, I shall—marry him!” 

Mademoiselle de Scudéry early announced 
her intention of remaining single, and she 
adhered to her resolution to the end of her 
i life. It was no dislike of men that caused 
‘ this decision, but, as she said herself—with a 
vivid remembrance, doubtless, of her broth- 
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$ er’s rule—she never could reconcile herself to 
} the thought of losing her liberty. 

She died in 1701, having recorded the 
doings of French society for nearly one 
hundred years. 
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THROUGH AN ACCIDENT. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





oe ITTLE Edna Blake had 
been over to see Mrs. 


age of toys to the old 
body’s lame grandchild. 

Edna was not in the 
least like the preternatu- 
rally good children in books, who delight in 
self-sacrifice and beg to give away their din- 
ners to poor people; but she was a generous 
open-hearted small creature, all the same. 
She hugely enjoyed a visit to the quaint 
brown house, for Mrs. Mozier could tell won- 
derful stories about things that happened 
early in the century, being almost as old. 
Then, too, she recollected Edna’s great-grand- 
father—which seemed a marvelous thing— 
and had many interesting incidents to relate 
in regard to intervening generations of Blakes 
who had been dust and ashes years agone. 

It was a gorgeous December morning; the 
snow in the lane crunched delightfully under 
her feet, and Edna danced along, singing 
from very lightness of heart. 

As she reached the high-road, she saw a 
big old-fashioned “ carry-all” approaching ; 
for, though the snow lay thick in the lane, 
the turnpike offered no inducement for using 
a sleigh. 

“That’s Mr. Bentham’s carry-all,” thought 
Edna; “it can’t be the old gentleman—he’d 
never let Matthew drive so fast! If Carl 
Medway were staying at the house, I should 
know it was he.” 

On came the vehicle; a handsome young 
man looked out from under the half-raised 
curtain, and a cheery voice called: 

“Stop, Matthew! Why, Edna, is that 
you?” 

“Tt is Carl!” cried the little girl, clapping 
her hands joyfully. “Oh, when did you 
come? Iam so glad! And where are you 
going? Oh, Carl, Flossie has four such 


beautiful puppies—you shall have one—and 


grandma says—” 

By this time, the carriage had stopped; the 
young fellow sprang out, gave Edna a hearty 
hug, and lifted her into the back seat. 

(78) 


“You can tell me all your news at your 
leisure,” he said; “I am going over to your 


Mozier and carry a pack- } house.” 


“Oh, grandma will be so pleased and so 
surprised. Why, we didn’t dream of your 
being at your uncle’s.” 

“T only got there last night, and am 
obliged to go back to the city to-day.” 

“Oh! that is too bad.” 

“Yes; but it’s useless to waste time in 
laments, little woman,” he rejoined, with a 
laugh and a sigh. “Is the grandmother 
well ?” 

“Oh, quite well; she’ll be so glad to see 
you.” 

“T suppose she has visitors? she usually 
has at this season.” 

“There’s nobody there yet, but—”- 

“Nobody?” he interrupted, with a ring of 
impatient unbelief in his voice. 

“Except Miss Phillips; but, of course, she 





don’t count as a visitor—she’s been there for 
a couple of months. Oh, she’s lovely, Carl; 
such a pretty name, too—Landrey—isn’t it, 
and so odd?” 

“Landrey Phillips,’ the young man 
repeated softly, lingering over the syllables 
as if they possessed some subtle sweetness 
for him. 

“Did you know she was at our house?” 
Edna questioned. 

“Not till my uncle told me, last evening,” 
Medway answered, a sudden flush rising in 
his olive cheeks, while his brown eyes shone 
with an eager light. 

“Why, you used to be acquainted with her 
—I’d forgot!” cried Edna. “ You met her at 
Colney Springs, one summer.” 

“Pray, how did you happen to know that, 
you small witch?” he asked. “Yes, I met 
her; but—but I dare say she has forgotten 
| all about me.” 

“No,” Edna asserted, shaking her head. 
“That’s how I knew you used to be 
acquainted! Grandma was speaking of you 
one day, and she said she had met you; I’ve 
often talked about you since.” 

“And—and what did she say ?” 
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“Not much —nothing, I think,” Edna ence of indifferent acquaintances, he had no 
admitted, after an instant’s cogitation ; ‘“ but opportunity, if he had meant to do so, to 
she always listens! Oh, of course, she liked ; utter a word which might tell her of his 
you; grandma says no woman could help it.” ; love. But indeed it is doubtful if he would 

“ Well, that’s good to hear, at all events,” } have spoken, for, though only four-and- 
Medway replied, with a merry laugh in which } twenty, he entertained very old-fashioned 
Edna joined. He drew a deep breath; there } ideasof duty. He was not even in business for 
was a look of infinite content and yet infinite ; himself, and, while earning a liberal salary, 
eagerness in his handsome face. “Now tell} he had at that time claims on him in the 
me everything about your doings! Ina little } shape of dependent relatives. As he could 
while, I can ask Miss Landrey Phillips her- ; not marry then, he would not have consid- 
self whether—whether she likes me. How } ered it right to ask any girl to bind herself 
did it come about that I found you standing } to wait for a future so uncertain as his to 
alone at the head of the lane, like a second } become a reality. 

Red Riding-hood ?” He had, however, invented an excuse for 

“Why, I drove over in the dog-cart with } writing to Miss Phillips, and she answered 
James; he had to go to the village. I’ve} his letter. He had written again, and so a 
been to see old Mrs. Mozier and her grand- } not too frequent correspondence was estab- 
daughter—don’t you remember Lena?” lished between them. But, during the last 

“Oh, yes! So you’re doing the little Sister } three months, he had heard nothing. Two of 
of Charity this morning!” — his letters remained unacknowledged, and he 

“No, no, please don’t!” pleaded Edna. } could only suffer and wonder whether caprice 
“Oh, how you used to tease me when I was } had caused her silence, or whether, carefully 
a tiny mite, and call me that just because I} as he had tried to write, he might have 
divided the playthings you gave me with } offended her by some unconscious betrayal 
Lena Mozier. Grandma taught me; she } of his true feelings. 
says it’s the way to be happy—to share with} In the midst of this trouble and heart- 
other people—and she knows! Only, Carl, ; ache, unexpected changes had come into his 
I can’t make up my mind to give away my } life. An opportunity offered for him to go 
dolis—I really can’t!” into business in California, with a certainty 

“Sacrifice must stop somewhere,” he said, } of such success that he must in a few years 
lightly. “ Well, tell me about the pony and } realize, if not great wealth, at least a com- 
the puppies—oh, and how is blessed Aunt } fortable fortune even for our expensive days. 
Betty, the housekeeper?” In order to complete his arrangements, it 

Edna began to talk very fast; but, though } had been necessary to sell some land he 
Carl Medway nodded his head, smiled, and ; owned in Michigan,-and an opportunity to 
uttered appropriate exclamations now and } do this presented itself just at the time he 
then, his eyes wore an absent dreamy expres- } needed the money, as often happens to young 
sion which showed plainly that his thoughts } men in novels, and not unseldom in real life, 
were elsewhere. when fate chances to feel kindly disposed. 

He was going over every incident of his His uncle, Homer Bentham—the most 
acquaintance with Landrey Phillips, from } crotchety of hypochondriac old bachelors— 
the evening they first met, nearly eighteen } who lived in the heart of one of Pennsylva- 
months before. He had fallen in love with } nia’s picturesque valleys, was part owner of 
her the moment he saw her at the quiet; the land. First, this cross-grained hermit’s 
watering-place where she had come with her } consent to sell had to be obtained, and, though 
invalid step-mother. for years he had been grumbling because he 

The entire period that the pair were } could not, it was difficult to bring him to the 
thrown together had barely covered the} point; but, after many tedious delays, Carl 
space of five weeks ; but, residing in the same } had succeeded in settling the matter. 
hotel, they saw each other almost constantly} On the previous evening, he had arrived by 
each day, and two imaginative young per- } appointment at his relative’s house, and the 
sons can live a great deal in five weeks. crabbed recluse had actually signed the deed, 

Medway was called unexpectedly away, } though it required an hour and a half, after 
and, during their hurried parting in the pres- ' he took up the pen, to persuade him to do so, 
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Medway’s future was secure, and he at 
liberty now to seek Landrey Phillips and tell 
her of his love. Just before bed-time, he 
discovered that she was actually living in the 
neighborhood. He had been asking news of 
his little pet Edna and his old friend Mrs. 
Blake—about the only person in the town- 
ship whom the misanthrope ever honored 
with a visit. 

“They are both well,” Mr. Bentham 
replied. “Edna stopped in to see me not 
long ago; she had a new governess with her 
—very nice, for a girl,she seemed. [used to 
know her father; he was a fool, was John 
Phillips, but I fancy the daughter takes after 
her mother—has the same name, too—Lan- 
drey.” 

Carl absolutely jumped. 

“Did you say Landrey Phillips?” he cried. 

“Yes. Don’t shout so! Edna said you’d 
met her. The step-mother died suddenly— 
she lived on an annuity. I didn’t ask ques- 
tions —I remembered. Of course, the girl 
hadn’t a penny; lucky to get with Mrs. 
Blake—she’s a very decent old woman.” 

Further inquiries were ruthlessly cut 
short; he scolded Carl for keeping him up 
so far beyond his usual hour, and retired 
to his chamber. 

The young fellow spent a sleepless night ; 
he was too full of excitement and seeing too 
many beautiful visions to waste time in 
slumber. This morning, he had started to 
find. Landrey. He could not help being 
hopeful—nay, almost confident of success. 
Destiny must have arranged everything; she 
could not have brought about such unex- 
pected possibilities of happiness merely to 
turn cruel at the last. So he had set forth on 
his drive in a state of such blissful anticipa- 
tion that the whole world looked glorified. 
As an additional pleasure, he had encountered 
his little favorite and— 

But he must learn more about Landrey 
Phillips. At first, he had heard his yoice 
tremble so when he pronounced her name 
that he feared his agitation would be apparent 
even to this child of ten; but he could control 
himself sufficiently now to speak of her with 
apparent calmness. 

“How did you expect to get home?” he 
asked, abruptly. 

“Oh, I meant to walk down to Mrs. Beau- 
mont’s, and grandma and Miss Phillips were 
to stop for me when they go to drive. I’m 





so, so glad I met you! I can see Alice Beau- 
mont any day, but you can’t be got at so 
easily,” Edna explained, in her usual volu- 
ble fashion. 

“You are the most delightful small woman 
in the world, and the best!” Carl averred. 

“T don’t know. I’m pretty bad some- 
times,’ Edna replied, in a doubtful tone. 
“ But I like you—and so does grandma.” 

“A sure proof that you and grandma 
must be epitomes of all that is charming,” 
Carl said. “ But your—Miss Landrey Phil- 
lips—she never admits that you are bad, does 
she?” 

“Oh, nobody could be bad before her— 
she’s so lovely!” cried Edna. “Why, it 
makes me good just to be with her! Some- 
times I’m afraid I’m horrid deceitful, I 
behave so much better with her than with 
the others.” 

“You over-conscientious mite!” laughed 
Carl. “Then I suppose doing lessons with 
her is a pleasure.” 

“ Yes, indeed ; though she makes me study 
them thoroughly,” rejoined Edna, with one 
of her wise little nods. “But then she can 
explain things so clearly that they seem easy 
—oh, there never was anybody like her for 
that.” 

“ Why, what a fortunate young princess you 
are, to have had such a pearl of an instruct- 
ress sent your way,” Carl said, with another 
happy laugh. 

“Only it makes me shiver to think what 
will become of me when she goes,” sighed 
Edna; “and, of course, she can’t stay teach- 
ing me forever.” 

“Of course not!” Medway echoed, in a 
positive tone. 

“ But she won’t go yet—she has promised. 
She is very fond of grandma, and, while she 
is in mourning, maybe we can coax her to 
stay,” Edna went on. “ But so many people 
are all the while inviting her, and she wants 
to travel in Europe, and—” 

“But how would she manage that?” Carl 
interrupted. 

“ Good gracious, can’t she go anywhere she 
likes?” demanded Edna. “If onl¥ grandma 
were younger, she’d like to go—oh, that 
would be delightful! What I shall do when 
Landrey does leave us, I can’t think! .Of 
course, no real governess could seem like her 
—and school would be dreadful.” 

“What do you mean by a real governess?” 
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Carl asked. 
enough ?” 

“Oh, yes; it is only the governess part 
that’s make-believe—don’t you understand ?” 

“Not in the least,” he answered, impa- 
tiently. “You said she was a wonderful 
teacher.” 

“So she is; but helping me just to have a 
pretense, as she says, for not feeling herself 
idle and useless, is a different thing from 
being a governess for the money.” 

‘All the same, I suppose the money is very 
acceptable,” said Carl, with a puzzled air. 

Edna burst into a peal of merry laughter. 

“Tt sounds so funny!” she cried. “ Why, 
Miss Phillips has more than she knows what 
to do with—she could build a palace if she 
liked—don’t you know?” 

“T don’t!” Medway exclaimed, sharply. 
“ Money—” 

“Lotsand lots! Why, she’s agreat heiress ! 
You hadn’t heard that from your uncle?” 

“TJ hadn’t heard that,” Carl replied, in an 
odd choked voice. 

“Oh, dear, yes,” Edna hurried on. “About 
the time her step-mother died, some relative 
in South America left her—oh, I don’t know 


“Tsn’t Miss Phillips real 


sands of dollars.” 


“Hundreds and hundreds of thousands?” } 


Carl repeated, in the same stifled voice. 








hor dead ; life itself looked so, in the first 





sected the turnpike. 
; 


Carl Medway sat staring straight before 
him with white face and strained eyes, while 
the little girl poured out her confidences, 

“An heiress!” he was thinking. “And I 
meant to ask her to marry me—to share my 
home out on the Pacific coast! Of course, 
she’d have supposed I came because I had 
heard she was rich—how she would have 
despised me! I am saved that shame, any- 
how; but—but— Oh, if anybody’s heart 
could break in these days, I should think 


Edna’s voice sounded gayly in his ear; the 
sun shone; the air was soft and still; earth 
and sky made a picture of beauty and peace 
—and he sitting there with his dream-world 
in ruins at his feet! 


! mine was breaking!” 
i 
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It was so sudden, and only last night his 


cherished hope had seemed so near the possi- 
bility of fulfillment; for she had cared ‘a 
little—she must have done so—and he should 
win his happiness. All was over; his dream 


horrible bitterness of the unexpected blow. 
They had reached the top of a high hill 
which commanded a view for miles and miles 


} over the wintry landscape glorified by the 
how much—hundreds and hundreds of thou- } morning sun. 


At the foot, two roads inter- 
The one to the right led 
to Mrs. Blake’s house, the gabled roofs of which 
were visible in the distance among ‘the trees. 


“After all, very likely grandma said noth- ; The road to the left made a short cut to the 


ing to your uncle—Landrey hates to have 


: station, while the turnpike led through the 


her money talked about,” Edna observed, } little village. 


“and Mr. Bentham never sees people—he } 


A feathery spray of blue smoke curled 


might as well live in a cave, for all he knows } slowly up above the railway-track that ran 


about his neighbors.” 

“Ah!” shivered Medway. “ Well?” 

“Oh, about Landrey? Why, she and 
grandma got acquainted when we were in 
Washington last spring, and she agreed to be 
my real governess—for she knew her step- 
mother couldn’t live long—and she was poor 
then—you know?” 

A queer inarticulate sound in Medway’s 
throat was all the response the child could 
wait for, in her eagerness to continue her 
recital. 

‘So, when the money was left her and her 
step-mother died, she came to us, all the same. 
She and grandma had grown such friends— 
and Landrey said she was so lonely! And she 
is very happy with us—she says so! Maybe 
we'll manage to keep near her—grandma 
would go almost anywhere to do that.” 


2 


away below across the meadow-lands; a 


; 
} whistle sounded faintly through the still air. 


Old Matthew turned in his seat and said: 

“You’d have been in time for the half- 
past eleven express, Mr. Carl, if ye’d wanted 
to ketch it.” 

“What time will the next pass?” Carl 
asked. 

“Not till half-past three—no, four,” said 
Matthew. 

“That will be too late!” Medway cried, 
with a despairing ring in his voice which 
fairly startled both listeners. ‘‘ Matthew, 
drive right down to the station—I must catch 
the express.” , 

“Oh, Carl, Carl!” moaned Edna. 

“ Don’t: say a word, child!” he exclaimed, 
with smothered violence. “I can’t go to the 

$ house—I can’t!” 
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“Oh, Carl, Carl!” Edna repeated, then 
stopped, afraid of teasing him, and indeed 
so stunned by this sudden change in affairs 
that she could not even ask questions or 
express her sorrow. 

“Go ahead, Matthew !” Carl cried, author- 
itatively. “Get to the station as quick as 
you can.” 

“There’s plenty of time,” the old man 
answered. “ You’ll have nigh half an hour 
to wait. It’s all up grade from Turner’s, and 
the train is only getting there now. I’m 
going to let the beasts blow a minute—this 
hill is a hard pull, I tell you.” 

“Oh, can’t you wait, Carl—can’t you?” 
Edna could not help asking once more. 

“No, no; don’t ery, child—don’t, please!” 
he exclaimed. “I’ve just remembered some- 
thing—I must catch the train. Don’t tease 
me, Edna—don’t !” 

“T won't, I won’t!” she replied, choking 
down her sobs. 

“Good child—dear Edna!” he said, pat- 
ting her shoulder. Afraid to trust himself to 
speak further, he began pulling out of his 
overcoat pocket some letters which he had 
written on the previous night. 

“You want to mail those?” Edna said. 

“Yes; but I haven’t time to drive by the 
village—Matthew will go back that way, and 
you can drop them in the office for me, like 
the good little fairy you are.” 

“J will,’ Edna answered, turning away 
her head to wipe her eyes. 





Medway was looking at his letters; they 


sae 


they soon reached the foot of the hill. 
Carl glanced down at the little girl with her 
tearful eyes and her sorrowful mouth. 

“ Don’t mind, Edna,” he said; “try not to 
mind—I shall come back, you know.” 

“But it may be a long while first!” she 
sighed. 

“You’re such a good little thing, to be 
sorry,” he said, drearily. 

“Grandma will be, too!” said Edna. 

“Oh, tell her I was very, very sorry that I 
could not call,” he rejoined, rousing himself 
to try and make some civil-sounding speech ; 
“very sorry, and—oh, give her all sorts of 
good wishes from me.” 

“And what shall I tell Landrey—Miss 
Phillips?” questioned Edna, with a fresh 
sob in her voice. 

“Ah, L—Miss Phillips? Oh, it is so long 
since we met that I dare say she has for- 
gotten—” 

“She never forgets anybody !” 

“ Well, well, if she is good enough to ask 
about me, you will give her my compli- 
ments,” he answered, with a bitter laugh. 

The carriage drew up at the. station 
platform just as the coming train rounded 
the nearest curve. 

“We've hit it exactly!” Matthew 
exclaimed, exultantly, as he got out of 
the wagon and pulled Medway’s valise 
from under the front seat. “You'll jest 
have time comfortably to get your ticket.” 

“Oh, Carl, Carl—it is too, too bad!” 
moaned Edna, flinging her arms about his 


were all on matters of business except one, ineck. “But you will come back in the 


which he had left unsealed. That was 
addressed to his sole confidential friend, tell- 
ing of the delightful discovery which had } 
awaited him on his arrival at his uncle’s > 
house—of the visit he meant to make in the 
morning. 

“T will scribble another line after it is 
over,” he had written: “you shall on 
what my fate is.” 

He drew the letter from the envelope and } 
glanced at that paragraph. His heart seemed 
searing under the touch of white-hot iron; } 
his head rang as if a score of great bells } 
were pealing through it. 

He took his pencil and hastily scrawled } 
a few paragraphs in the blank space on the ’ 
last page, then he put the sheet back into | 
the wrapper. 

Matthew gave the word to the horses, and ’ 





spring, won’t you? You always come then.” 

“Oh, we have lots of springs before us,” 
he said, quickly. “Good-bye now, little 
one—you’re the dearest child in the world. 
Good-bye.” 

“The letters, Carl!” cried Edna. “Oh! 
here they are, on the seat. Ill put them 
in the box myself.” 

He freed himself from her embrace and 
hurried off, with another brief farewell. 

“Tl start before the train comes, Miss 
Edna,” said Matthew; “the horses never 
will get used to a ingine: it’s the only 


} thing that ever scares them.” 


The old man had several errands in the 
village, so he left Edna at the post-office 
while he transacted them. The little girl 
put the letters into the box with scrupulous 
care and then walked about the office, 
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trying to distract her mind from her late; “Oh, he knew it already—from his uncle,” 
disappointment. Old Mrs. Welcome, the} Edna explained. “He seemed so pleased; 
post-mistress, sold stationery, and Edna ‘he wanted to see her.” 
remembered that her grandmother wanted} “Was that his message?” demanded her 
mucilage. grandmother, laughing. 

She had left her purse in her satchel, in} “Oh, no! He said very likely she had 
the carriage; she went out and climbed into } forgotten all about him; but I told him 
the back seat in search of it. She perceived } she had not: so he said, if she inquired, 


a letter lying among the buffalo-robes. I was to give her his compliments,” Edna 
“How lucky I saw it!” she thought. } rejoined, volubly. 

“T remember now there were four. How “Well, he was a wretch, not to come and 

careless of me!” see us!” observed Mrs. Blake, as she rose 


As she climbed down, she stumbled; the ; from the table. ‘“ Landrey, you must get 
letter dropped from her hand and fell into } your bonnet on. If we are to drive to 
the horse-trough close by. Edna gave a} Gray’s Hill with Mrs. Ashton and Jane, 
little shriek of dismay and snatched it; } we ought to start at once. Edna, you’ve 
but the envelope was so wet that all she } had driving enough for one day. Oh, the 
could do was to tear it off and put the ' Peters children will be here by and by, 
letter in her pocket—her grandmother would } so you’ll not miss us. Mind you don’t set 
re-direct it and make her excuses to Carl. { the house on fire or do any other terrible 

It was one o’clock when Matthew deposited } mischief in our absence.” 

Edna at home. She found her grandmother Edna’s small friends soon arrived, and, 
and Miss Phillips at the luncheon-table, and } as they did not leave until dusk, she was 
with them a couple of guests. She explained } too much occupied to remember the letter 
how it happened that she had not gone to } she had picked up. Indeed, if she had 
wait at Mrs. Beaumont’s, and her grand-} done so, she would have found no oppor- 
mother was loud in her expressions of regret } tunity to mention the matter to her grand- 
at having missed a sight of Carl. mother or Miss Phillips, as the five-o’clock 

“Qouldn’t possibly come on?” she asked. } train brought several guests; and the two 
“He might have taken the four-o’clock train, } ladies were, of course, engaged during the 
I should think.” entire evening. 

“But he couldn’t wait—he decided that} It was late when Landrey Phillips went 
all in a+ hurry,” Edna explained. “Oh!}to her own rooms and sat down by the 
and he sent ever so many good wishes to} open fire, to rest and meditate before she 
you, grandma.” began to undress. Very lovely she looked, 

“He’s the dearest, best boy in the world!” } in her soft creamy-white gown, with her 
cried the old lady. And the two visitors, } delicate complexion, clear-cut features, and 
both of whom lived in the neighborhood, rather melancholy mouth. A physiognomist 
joined in her encomiums; but Miss Phillips ; would only have needed a single glance 
spoke no word. to decide that Landrey Phillips was no 

“We were talking about him only the; ordinary character. Although but one-and- 
other day, Landrey,” observed Mrs. Blake, twenty, she had borne cares and respon- 
turning toward her. “ You liked him, too.” { sibilities which early developed her into 

The stately young lady whom she addressed } a strong self-reliant woman. Life had in 
had scarcely opened her lips since Edna’s} many ways been hard on her. Almost the 
entrance. Had her companions been look- } sole bright spot in the memories of the past 
ing at her, they might have seen her grow } few years had been those weeks spent at 
scarlet, then pale, at the mention of Carl} Colney Springs, and they had owed their 
Medway’s name; but, by the time the hostess } charm to Carl Medway’s society. 
attracted attention to her, Miss Phillips had} With the reticence of a nature like hers, 




















regained her composure. she had never admitted to herself that she 
“T liked him very much,” she replied, } loved the handsome young fellow, with his 
quietly. earnest eyes, his poetical talk, his high 


“Did you tell him Miss Phillips was {hopes and aspirations. During these last 
visiting us, Edna?” Mrs. Blake asked. three months, however, since fortune had 
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so unexpectedly come to her, she had looked 
forward with vague restless eagerness to the 
spring, which she knew would bring him 
into the neighborhood. They had told her 
that he always paid his uncle a yearly 
visit—and perhaps, half unconsciously, this 
certainty formed one of the inducements 
which decided her to accept Mrs. Blake’s 
invitation for the winter. 

Landrey sat pondering over the oddity of ; 
Carl Medway’s conduct, in not coming to 
the house that morning. To get so near, 
then suddenly decide it was absolutely 
imperative he should catch the noon train ! 
And Edna was to give her his compliments, 
if—if she asked about him! It was all very, 
very strange—inexplicable. 

For some time past, she had been surprised 
that he sent her no tidings. In the anxiety 
and constant occupation of the closing weeks 
of her step-mother’s life, she found no leisure 
to answer a letter she received from him, 
telling her that he had removed from Phila- 
delphia to New York. When she was able 
to write, she discovered that she had mislaid 
his epistle and could not remember his new 
address. 

Soon after her arrival at Mrs. Blake’s 
house, she learned that his uncle lived in the 
neighborhood, though it was a good while 
before she saw him. She got Carl’s address, 
however, and wrote her letter, which 
received no reply; it never reached Med- 
way, but she could not know that. 

There seemed no reason to assign for his 
silence, unless it might be that he had found 
new and engrossing interests, and so could 
give no time to a merely friendly correspond- 
ence. It was the bitterness this thought 
roused which showed Landrey how deep an 
impression Carl Medway had made on her 
heart. These last weeks had held much 
secret pain and mortification, but she was too 
brave to call life barren because a_half- 
developed hope was never to find fruition. 

“ He did not care for me,” was her reflection, 
as she sat by the fire. “ Well, I could have 
cared—but I must learn to forget that! It 
was pleasant, though, when this fortune came, 
to think it might—might— Oh, well, Lan- 
drey Phillips, you have done with visions—it 
would be too silly and weak to waste time 
grieving over what might have been if every- 
thing had been different! He did not care— 
and I thought he did—thaj’s all! It is not 

















his fault that he couldn’t; it is no shame to 
me that I did—and I won’t be ashamed, any 
more than I will make myself idiotic and 
wretched because my dream ended as dreams 
must—in waking.” 

She rose and began to prepare for bed. 
Her dressing-room was next to Edna’s bed- 
chamber, and, as usual, she peeped in to 
make sure the little girl was sleeping quietly. 
Edna had a horror of the dark, and her 
grandmother, like a sensible woman, allowed 
her to have anight-lamp. There was light 
enough to show clearly the sweet face on the 
pillow, and Landrey stood for a few instants 
gazing at the child to whom she had become 
warmly attached. 

As she turned to go, her fastidious taste 
was disturbed by the sight of Edna’s jacket 
and hat lying on a chair. 

“That is the fault of the careless new 
chambermaid,” she thought. “Such a bad 
example for Edna—the things have been left 
there ever since she came home from the 
station.” 

Afraid to disturb the sleeper by opening the 
wardrobe, Landrey carried the coat into~her 
dressing-room. As she shook the thick gar- 
ment preparatory to hanging it up in her 
orderly fashion, a folded sheet of paper fell 
out of one of the pockets. 

“Her French translation,” thought Lan- 
drey ; “she must have meant to give it tome 
as she went out this morning, and forgot it. 
I may as well look it over; it’s too good an 
excuse for staying up awhile longer to be 
neglected—and I’m not a bit sleepy.” 

She heaved a sigh, sat down in an easy- 
chair by her writing-table, and again fell into 
deep and painful reverie, from which the clock 
roused her by striking one. Landrey started, 
indulged in a little mental self-reproach, 
then, just to get away from thought for a 
moment, she unfolded the sheet and began 
to read. 

The opening lines riveted her attention ; 
she saw her own name; she recognized Carl 
Medway’s writing. Before she realized what 
she was doing, her eye had glanced over the 
pages : 

“Tmagine—try to—what I felt when I 
found that Landrey Phillips was living in 
the neighborhood. Since her step-mother’s 
death, she has had to earn her living—is a 
governess. My dyspeptic old uncle could 
tell mesomuch; hehad even seen her once or 
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twice. It is a comfort to know she has been ; Edna—so took it for granted that she was 
with so kind a woman as her presentemployer. ; the governess. 

Only fancy, if Mrs. Blake had not been an; “Oh, it is all over—I am off to catch the 
old friend—the very first person I inquired } train; I shall start for California within the 
about—I might have gone away without even } week; I can’t come to see you. Good-bye.” 
learning that Landrey was in the neighbor-; The next morning, when Edna woke, she 
hood. ; saw Miss Phillips standing by her bed, look- 

“Qh, how confusedly I tell it all—no mat- ing pretty and happy enough to have served 
ter! Do you wonder that I take finding her } a painter as a model for Aurora, 
near as a good omen? I told you I knew} “This letter dropped out of your coat- 
there must be some reason for her silence—{ pocket, my dear,” Landrey said, holding up 
well, I shall learn it to-morrow! And to‘ the folded sheet. 
discover her now, just when the change in} “Oh, it is Carl’s! I forgot it!” cried 
my position gives me, from a worldly point ; Edna. “You see, he had several to post; 
of view, a right to say to her: ‘I have loved} he asked me to leave them at the office 
you from the first moment we met! I was; as I came back. Oh, dear! it was very 
very poor then—I could not ask you to bind ‘ careless of me—but you were at luncheon, 
yourself; but now—now—’ ; and then the girls came, and it never entered 

“ How crazy it sounds—never mind! You } my head. And the envelope was all wet—” 
may laugh, but you will sympathize with me; ‘There was none,” Miss Phillips said. 
just the same. Oh, if only she can learn to} “Oh, I remember: I put it in another 
care! And she will—she must—our meeting ; pocket, for fear it would spoil the letter!’ 
again is the work of destiny! I shall leave} cried Edna. “That dreadful trough, just 
the envelope open—either way, you shall hear ; in the way—set there, I should think, to 
the result of my visit.” } drown people!” 

Much of the letter Landrey Phillips had Then she explained the disaster, upbraided 
read before she in the least recollected that } herself anew, and burst into fresh wonder- 
she was examining a paper not meant for } ment and regret over Carl Medway’s abrupt 
her inspection. When this reflection came, } departure. 
another quickly succeeded. No ordinary; “He changed so quick—he had been so 
rule of action could possess any weight full of fun,” she went on. “And he looked 
in a case like this. Not meant for her? ;so pale; he scribbled something in one of 
Oh, yes—it was her right to read. This | his letters with a pencil, and his hand shook 
was indeed the work of destiny. } till he could hardly write. Oh, I’m afraid, 

And, on the outer page, she found the half- too, he’ll think I was horribly careless. 
illegible lines Carl Medway had scribbled in ; And really it wasn’t my fault—I stumbled.” 
the first moment of his despairing determi- “There, there, my dear—don’t be troubled ; 
nation to go away at once: : it shall all be explained,” Miss Phillips said, 

“Tt is all over. She is rich—a great giving hera kiss. “ Here comes Martha. Ill 
heiress. I can’t even see her; I could not } attend to the letter myself.” 
hold my tongue if I did; and she would; This was the telegram which, a few hours 
despise me. Don’t you see? I come here: } later, lifted Carl Medway out of the night 
I find she has inherited a fortune: and I } of despair into the broad sunshine of hope 
tell her of my love. Of course, no human ; and happiness : 
being could believe I had not been influenced}  « Through an accident, a letter you finished 
by the discovery. } the morning you left here has fallen into my 

“That bat of an uncle of mine has heard} hands. Will you come for it? 

Mrs. Medway say that Miss Phillips taught } ; LANDREY PHILLIPS.” 
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OUR DEEDS. 


WE die not at all, for our deeds remain— { Through endless sequence of years to come, 
To crown with honor or mar with shame; $ Our lives shall speak when our lips are dumb. 


Vou. XCVII—85. 











THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


OF THE CHAMOIS-SKIN. 
ANNIE CURD. 


THE POSSIBILITIES 
BY 


VERY many of the wide-awake ambitious 
housekeepers and home-makers of the pres- 
ent century realize what an important 
adjunct the smooth soft chamois-skin is to 
the silver-closet, in keeping bright and 
untarnished the family plate. Every clean- 
ing-drawer should contain two of these 
skins, one with which to apply the powder, 
and another to give the polish or lustre. 

In washing windows and mirrors, the 
chamois-skin is invaluable, and to its merits ' 
every cleaner who has ever tried it can 
testify. Its use has become so general that, 
in the cities and large towns, women who 
make a business of house-cleaning carry | 
with them their own chamois-skins. 

wt is not only a convenience and help to ' 
‘them, but also a relief to the housekeeper, 
who in olden times was expected to make 
frequent raids upon her half-worn sheets and 
pillow-cases. So unyielding were these 
- demands oftentimes, that, at the close of } 
the annual spring cleaning, there scarcely } 
remained enough old linen in the house to » 
~dress a boil or tie up a wounded finger. 
We frequently see, in the advice-columns of } 
the newspapers and magazines of the day, ; 
the oft-repeated question, asked by some } 
~woman who is forced from circumstances or 
«choice to do her own housework, and who , 
~yet has a pardonable pride in her appear- ; 
ance: “ How can I keep my hands soft and 
white?” 


hands, sloping them out in the palms until 
they are only a little longer than mitts. Cut 
two oval openings and insert the thumbs. 
A pair of these gloves will be found excellent 
for sweeping-purposes, as they are very easy 


‘ to draw off and on—no inconsiderable item, 


to a busy woman. Another recommenda- 


; tion of the chamois gloves is that they can 
; be washed as well as a piece of white cotton 
; cloth. 


Dame fashion, in a capricious mood, 
planned other and more artistic uses for the 
chamois than merely the everyday use of 
this material in brightening our silver, 
polishing our mirrors, softening and whiten- 


; ing our hands, and keeping clear and clean 


the plate-glass in our windows. In this soft 
skin, the clever wielders of pen, pencil, and 
brush find an inexhaustible field for the exer- 
cise of their talents, and many beautiful 
designs have been the result of their experi- 
ments. 

A lovely gift recently made to a bride on 
her wedding-day was a toilet-set fashioned 
out of chamois-skin. The cushion, a large 
square one, was covered with lavender silk. 
Over this was placed corner-wise a square of 
chamois, on which was painted a great 


; bunch of yellow and purple pansies. The 


edges were pinked, and peeping from under 
the scollops was a full quilling of lavender 
satin ribbon. The perfume-bottles were also 
covered with similar material appropriately: 


Almost invariably comes the answer: ; decorated with the same lovely flower. The 
* Sleep in old kid gloves after an application } edges of the skin, pinked and finely perfo- 
of glycerine, lemon-juice, oatmeal-water, or ; rated, were run with ribbon of a lavender 
buttermilk.” } tint, which was tied in an artistic bow at the 

Now, everybody who has ever tried this ; neck of the bottles. : 

“remedy” will remember waking with a} Very pretty handkerchief-cases are some- 
very uncomfortable feeling of numbness ; times made of chamois. Cut a piece nine 
about the hands. This discomfort can be } by eighteen inches; pink the edges, and line 
avoided—and yet the end be obtained—by with crimson quilted satin, blind -stitching 
wearing gloves or mitts made of the pliable the satin to the chamois just inside the pink- 
chamois. :ing. Fold together and fasten lightly; turn 


Cut with one seam only. On the back, back one corner, showing the crimson lining. 
make them just long enough to cover the} A bow of satin ribbon on the turned-over 
(86) 
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corner makes a eae finish. Paint i in con- nal gilt, with sees narrow stripes of shaded 
ventional designs, or leave it unornamented, ; red at the bottom. It was then blind-stitched 
according to taste. ; to the bag, allowing.the chamois to extend 
Useful little eyeglass-wipers are seen, made | three inches below. This was then stitched 
of chamois and bound with white or udloond } across and slashed to make a handsome 
ribbon. They can be square or oval, as one’ fringe. The bag has a style that has been 
fancies—but, being intended for actual use, ‘ much admired. 
should be without ornamentation. The exquisite work done on chamois is by 
An experienced traveler gives, to her no means confined to artists of the pencil 
friends anticipating a long journey, chamois | and brush, as the fair art-needlewomen also 
envelopes for money and letters of credit. show beautiful specimens of their handiwork 
The envelope finished is ‘about six inches long ; on this material. A lovely scarf for an upright 
by four inches wide, ‘with the flaps square- ; piano or table can be made by the following 
cornered. It is bound with white ribbon, ‘ directions: Use any; material for the foun- 
above which runs a feather-stitching of white , dation that is preferred. There are now so 
embroidery-silk. It closes with two buttons. many handsome art-goods for sale, that one 
Before the buttonholes are cut, two pieces of has only to hesitate on account of the price. 
white ribbon—each aminch and a half long, A rich crimson, dark-green, and olive are 
the ends pointed—are stitched upon the flap ; ,all beautiful colors=to"tise with, the chamois 
30, worked through both ribbon and chamois, ; decoration. Have @ band of the skin six 
the buttonholes are strong anddurable. A‘ inches wide stampéd in a handsome pattern 
long loop of white ‘ribbon’ is ‘fastened to the | of grape-leaves. Baste firmly to the goods 
upper corners, by whielr the envelope is sus- on each edge. The design should be worked 
pended around the neck of the wearer, under | in heavy buttonhole-stitch with silk the color 
the clothing. It ig asafe and convenient way of the skin, and the spaces between cut away, 
to carry bills and papers. leaving the original material as the ground- 
A lovely party-bag was given me recently work for the pattern. The leaves, when 
—the handiwork of a clever young artist. finished, are veined with gold paint. A line 
The main part of the bag was of terra-cotta of gold thread is couched on the edge of the 
surah silk, and the entire width of the silk, | leaves after the chamois has been cut away. 
eighteen inches, was used. The bag was half , The connecting stems are also worked upon 
a yard long, which allowed a wide hem at | the ground with gold thread. An effective 
the top, through which a shirring was run. fringe is made of the skin, cut to the depth 
It was prettily finished with drawing-strings of three inches and sewed on to the ends. 
of terra-cotta satin ribbon. Around the lower, An ingenious woman with the true artist’s 
part of the bag was placed a band of chamois- . perceptions can, with . these suggestions, 
skin a quarter of a yard in depth. This was | originate many other beautiful pieces of 
painted in conventional designs in terra-cotta | needlework. 


THE NEED OF ARM-EXERCISE. 


WALKING on an even surface, the only ments. A man’s lower limbs merely carry his 
variety of physical exercise which most higher centres to his food or work. The latter 
business and professional men get in town, is . must be executed with his arms and hands. 
well known tobe a poor substitute for arm-' A third way in which arm-exercise benefits 
exertion. The reason is plain, since walking | the organism is through the nervous system. 
is almost automatic and involuntary. The | Whether this is due to an increased supply of 
walking-mechanism is set in motion as we richer and purer blood, or whether continual 
would turn an hour-glass, and requires little discharge of motor impulses stores up another 
attention, much less volition, as is the case , variety of force, we do not know. One thing 
with the great majority of arm-movements. } is certain, the victim of nervous prostration 
‘The arm-user is a higher animal than the is very seldom a person who daily uses the 
leg-user. Arm-motions are more nearly | arms for muscular work; with this, the limit 
associated with mental action than leg-move- ’ of hurtful mental work is seldom reached. 











EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Erc. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
No. 1—Is a Paris costume, of dark-green } Coat-sleeves fulled at the shoulder. Green 
cloth or camel’s-hair, set off with bands} felt hat, faced with black velvet and trimmed 
embroidered or braided with green and black, ’ with a cluster of green and black ostrich-tips, 





and edged with metallic beads. Yoke and} No. 2—Is a stylish house-dress, of self-col- 
panel in black or green velvet. The waist in ; ored cashmere in red, green, or mahogany- 
front is fulled into the yoke, and fastens { color. The underskirt is plain, and the over- 
diagonally tothe point. Plain pointed back. ‘ dress is bordered with a band of black velvet 

(88) 
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or moiré. The skirt is sewed on the point 
and edge of bodice all around to form a 
small puff. A pendant strap of velvet or 
moiré is finished with a chatelaine-bag, is cut 
V-shape at the neck, with turned down 
edged with the velvet. A chemisette of 
cream-white China-silk or lace is worn under 
the bodice. The coat-sleeves have a long 
puff at the top, edged with a tiny puff like ; 
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No. 3. 


the edge of the bodice. Ten to twelve yards 
of cashmere, and two yards of bias velvet or 
moiré for the trimming, will be required. 

No. 8—Is a new and stylish model for the 
bodice of a walking-costume. The material 
is a pin-striped woolen:. The skirt hangs 
plain all around. The bodice has a long 
point in front, and a postillion at the back. 
The revers are of velvet to match the’ 
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{PR { band, Which fastens with an oxydized buckle. 
= : Hat of felt, with fancy brim, trimmed with 
; standifg loops of velvet ribbon and two quills, 
The material required will be from eight te 
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No. 7. 


{ 
| 
{ 
} ten yards of fortyeight-inch woolen and three- 
; fourths of a yard of velvet, 

; No, 4—Is. quite a novelty in the style of 
; jacket for a walking-costume. The material 
: for the costume is cloth in any of the dark 
; colors. The vest and lapels are in cream- 
white or light-drab or. pearl- 
gray cloth, braided and_ but- 
toned with gold braid and but- 
tons. Cuffs to match, Smal? 
toque bonnet of the cloth, trim- 
med with a rosette of gold braid. 
Our model is tied under the 
chin, for this ‘style is more pop- 
ular without strings, for young 
girls. 

No. 5—Is a redingote in plaid 
cloth, for a girl of five to seven 
years. The vest is of velvet. 
Cuffs and pointed collar of 
Astrakhan-cloth or fur. A 
fancy worsted braid, finished 

with passementerie. tassels, 

forms the sash. 
No. 6—Is a handsome 
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model of a seal-plush coat for a girl of twelve , 
to fourteen years. The coat is perfectly plain } 
and double-breasted, fastened by large metal- 
lic buttons. The shoulder-cape is of beaver- 
fur. Cuffs and muff to match. Felt hat in 
brown, trimmed with a large flat rosette of 
ribbon and cream-white ostrich-tips. 

No. 7—Is the latest Paris model for a little 
boy’s overcoat. It is made of beaver-cloth, 
double-breasted, and has a double coachman’s- 
cape. The belt is of the material, fastened ; 
with a leather buckle and strap. Large bone 
buttons. 

No. 8.—Paletot with Capuchin hood, for a 
little boy of three to four years. To be made 
of drab lady’s-cloth, lined and. wadded with 
surah silk to match. The Capuchin hood is 
lined with the same. A fez of felt, with 
three brass buttons, completes this costume. 

No. 9—Is a house-dress for a little girl of 
eight to ten years, made of a bordered camel’s- 
hair or cashmere. The border edges the 
entire underskirt. The sides are plaited 
panels, extending only to the side forms of } 
the bodice, as seen in the illustration, the } 
back being an exact reproduction of the 
front. The waistband fastens at the back } 
under a large flat rosette of ribbon. Sleeves } 
slightly full and with a jockey of the bore! 
der. A light-colored cashmere, trimmed with } 
cream-white open embroidery or crocheted 
lace and _ insertion, will be very stylish made 
after this model. 
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PHOTOGRAPH-FRAME: THE INTERIOR. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

We give, in the front of the book, the ‘ ered with self-colored silk or linen, arranged 
interior arrangement of a photograph-frame. | with the pockets for holding the photographs 
The three parts are made of stiff card-board ; as seen in the illustration. These are made 
and covered either with plush or China silk, or ; on a slightly smaller piece of card-board and 
they may be covered with linen and painted { then pasted upon the outer part of the frame. 
orembrojdered. Indeed, the amountand kind } The outside can be ornamented by a cord of 
of decoration for the outside are entirely ; silk, or gold cord, arranged as seen at the top 
optional. The inside, which we give, is cov- ' of the case. 
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SPIDER-WEB FOR CORNER OF AN APRON. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
The design on the Supplement can be} that will wash. It is prettier done in one 
worked in any of the working cottons or silks ‘ color than in the natural colors of the flowers. 








LEG-OF-MUTTON SLEEVE: 





SUPPLEMENT. 


BY 





EMILY HH. 


MAY. 


We give for our Supplement, this month, } deeper, or of any other shape more adapted 
the entire pattern of the most popular sleeve } to the particular dress. On a woolen dress, 


at the present time. 


eee 


It consists of three } 
pieces: Upper and under side and the cuff. 
The latter may be modified—made shorter or } 


velvet or moiré will be the most suitable 
material for the cuff and revers, though silk 
may be used if desired. 


ORANGE-BLOSSOMS, LEAVES, AND FRUIT. 


BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the book, we give a 
handsome design, intended for the end of 
a sideboard -cloth—suitable for a wedding- 
present. 
natural colors which we give, or it may be 


(92) 


which are warranted to wash. The work is 


; done in Kensington-stitch, or the design 
>may be outlined in the colored silks »and 
It may be embroidered: in the | 


the sliading painted in with water-colors. 


‘ The foundation of the cloth for embroidery 
painted. For embroidery, work in either ; 
colored wash-filoselle or in the linen-flosses } 


should be butcher’s-linen or satin damask. 
For lustra-work, use satin or plush. 













SUSPENSION PINCUSHION. 





BY MBS. 


JANE WEAVER. 








This cushion will be found useful, and { and trimmings being of satin and ribbons. 
ornamental as well, if hung up at some ; The cushion is ornamented with embroidery 
convenient place near the dressing-tabie. } in silks, with vandyked lace gathered at both 


It is filled with scented powder, the covering ' 
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MOUSE 


ends. 
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PEN-WIPER. 


BY MBS. A. 


E. ROANE, 


Children will be delighted with this little ; 
‘No. 2, which forms the under part of the 


pen-wiper, given on a front page, and it is 
even pretty and useful enough to occupy a 
place on a gentleman’s writing-desk. 

The mouse is simply and easily made of 
canton-flannel, which can be found almost 
the precise color of the little animal. The 
pattern is exact and cannot fail to shape a 
perfect mouse, if made strictly according to 
directions. Cut two pieces of canton-flannel 
from diagram No. 1, being careful to have 
the nap running from the head down. Then 
cut two pieces for ears, from No. 3, with the 
nap running from the dotted line up. Next 
cut, from No. 2, one piece of card-board and 
cover with the material by turning the edges 
over and drawing it in from side to side until 
smooth. 

Put the two pieces of No. 1 together, right 
side in, and stitch closely all around, except 
the dotted line, which must be left open. 
The seam must be but little over one-eighth 
of an inch wide. Turn it, press the seam 


smoothly open with the fingers, and fill it 
tightly with cotton. Turn the dotted edge. 








in, run a thread through it, draw it around 


mouse, and sew it firmly all around. 

The mouth is formed by taking two or 
three stitches with pink silk, through the 
place marked by a little star, and drawn very 
tightly across the front in the direction of 
the short line. ; 

Double the ears at the dotted line, with the 
nap outside, and sew on with the open side 
toward the.back. Sew on two small black 
beads for eyes, make the whiskers of waxed 
thread, and finish by adding a tail of twisted 
cord or a strip cut from the selvage of the 
material. The .pen-wiper can ,.be made ‘to 
suit the fancy. This one is formed. of three 
stars of crimson, gold, and green plush, the 


‘edges of each and the small stars being 


worked in bright silk of contrasting colors, 
Three or four smaller stars of black cloth are 
added underneath, for the. purpose of absorb- 
ing the ink, 3 
This will make a pretty present for school- 


‘children, particularly when it accompanies 


that much-prized gift—a portfolio. 
(98) 








CROCHETED EDGING. 








BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Explanation of abbreviations: Ch., chain; ; fourth d.c., ch. two; one d.c. in fifth de. 
d.c., double-crochet; s.c., single - crochet; } on preceding row, *; one d.c. in each of 
st., stitch. next two d.c., *; two d.c. in next d.c., ch. 

First row: Make chain of twentyfour. | of two; one d.c. in each of next two d.c., 
One d.c. in fourth st. of ch., one d.c. in} ch. two; one d.c. in each of next four d.c., 
each of next three stitches of ch., ch. two; ch. of three; turn. 
skip two stitches of ch.; one d.c. in each; Third row: One d.c. in each of four d.c., 
of next two stitches of ch., ch. two; skip { ch. of two; one d.c. in each of two d.c., 
two stitches of ch.; one d.c. in each of} ch. two; two d.c. in next d.c.; one d.c. 
next four stitches of ch., ch. two; one d.c.;} in each of next four d.c.; two d.c. in 
in second st. of ch., ch. two; one d.c. in} next d.c. Make four holes, same as in 
second st. from this, ch. two; one d.c. in } first row, ch. five; turn. 
second st. from this, ch. two; one d.c. in; Fourth row: Same as second row to *; 
last st. of ch. This makes four holes. Ch. of} one d.c. in each of next six d.c. on pre- 
five; turn. ceding row; rest of row same as second row 

Second row: One d.c. in second d.c. on } from second *. 
preceding row, ch. two; one d.c.on third d.c.; Fifth row: Same as first. This makes 
on preceding row, ch. two; one d.c. in‘ pretty edging for a flannel skirt. 





PIANO-BACK FOR UPRIGHT PIANO. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

In the front of the book, we give a new-} need careful shading with gray and pale- 
style decoration for an upright piano. It}. green, the buds at the end of each branch 
can easily be managed at home, if a light ; having a good deal of pale-green at the base. 
wooden frame the size of the piano be made, ; The panel must be worked in a frame, and, 
with a brass rod and rings for the curtain. ; when finished, will need stiffening with 
The material is of wall-flower red velveteen, | embroidery-paste before it is nailed into the 
on which a branch of magnolia is embroidered’; wooden frame-work. A curtain of pale 
in natural colors, with crewels and a few }terra-cotta colored pongee is then arranged 
stitches of silk. Care must be taken to‘ on the unembroidered side, and a very artistic 
introduce the gold and russet-browns in the’ and effective decoration for the room is the 
stems and backs of leaves. The flowers, too, } result. 
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POCKET FOR EVENING-DRESS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





This pretty pocket is in plaited lisse, mus- } Embroidered or lace frillings, spray of flowers, 
lin, or crape, caught up at each end by nar- } or ornaments may be fastened on the diago- 
row ribbons corresponding with the dress.‘ nal folds. 
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NAME FOR MARKING. 
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PILLOW-SHAM. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

This beautiful design of poppies for a} better filled up in long embroidery-stitches. 

pillow-sham can be done .in black, red, or ; On the February Supplement, we will give 

white’ enibroidery-cottons ‘or wash-silks. If} another design in morning-glories for a cor- 
done in white cotton, the flowers will look ' responding sham. 
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TRAVELING-BAG, 
FOR SHAWLS, WRAPS, UMBRELLAS, Ere. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





This useful case for enclosing wraps, etc.,: fastened at the ends with draw-strings. 
when traveling, is made of strong brown} The handles correspond, and the monogram 
linen and trimmed below the hem with ; of the owner is worked on the sides. The 
garnet worsted braid tastefully worked in} length of the case depends upon the size 
crewels. It is buttoned at the top and. of the bag required. 
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CIGARETTE-CASE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Old brocade, with red ground and design ; front. The lining is red satin, the fringe is 
in gold. The case is composed of three , chenille, and the cord at the edge is chenille 
parts: the foundation, the back, and the ‘ and cord combined. 
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BELLOWS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





We give a very artistic design for orna- 
are covered with velveteen. The design 


pink, the leaves in shades of olive-green, 








menting a pair of bellows. The bellows | 


is worked in crewels—the flowers in pale- | 


NAME FOR EMBROIDERY. 


the veins of both leaves and flowers in fine 
gold thread. Bellows are among the oldest 
objects of art-needlework, and all manner 
of art-decoration has been employed upon 
them. 
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EDITOR’ 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

FoR THE OPENING YEAR, our prospects are 
so brilliant that we cannot resist congratulating 
our subscribers as well as ourselves on the fact. 
We are able to promise that “Peterson” for 1890 
will surpass any previous volume, both in appear- 
ance and quality. Our engravings will be finer 
and more numerous than ever. Besides our 
illustrated sketches, we shall make a special 
feature of miscellaneous articles of general inter- 
est, while our fashion and household departments 
will contain fresh and even more varied attrac- 
tions than hitherto. The New York World, the 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, the New Orleans Picayune, 
the Boston Traveller, and indeed the leading 
dailies of the South and West, of the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts, have repeated again and again 
that “Peterson” ranks among the best of the 
literary monthlies. Certainly no other two- 
dollar periodical can boast such a list of popular 
authors among its contributors as Rebecca Hard- 
ing Davis, M. G. McClelland, Minna Irving, Lucy 
H. Hooper, Ella Higginson, Alice Maud Ewell, 
Alice Bowman, Edgar Fawcett, Frank Lee Bene- 
dict, Howard Seely, Clarence M. Boutelle, J. H. 
Connelly, and various other prominent poetry 
and prose writers. 

We have aimed for some years past, while 
retaining the marked characteristics of former 


days, to enlarge our field until the various depart- } 


ments united would render “Peterson” invalua- 
ble as a home perivdical. 
beyond our most sanguine hopes, and the title of 
The Model Family Magazine, which the press 
has of late given us, is the result of our efforts. 
Old subscribers do not need to be told that we 


shall continue to deserve this name, and our } 


hosts of new friends will soon learn that “Peter- 
son” is always even better than its word. 

Goop BUTTERMILK is frequently of much 
service, both as an article of diet and as a pallia- 
tive in pulmonary disease, particularly in the 
early-stages. Indeed, persons far gone in con- 
sumption have been known to gain strength and 
recover the ability to sleep by subsisting entirely 
on buttermilk. 

“Improves WITH Every Issuz.”’—An old 
subscriber writes us: “‘ Peterson’ improves 
with every issue. I am anxious to see next 
year’s magazine, since you promise that it will 


be even better, for I can hardly believe it possi- 


ble.” 
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We have succeeded } 





S TABLE. 

; PLANTS IN HousEs.—Nothing seems to give 
the feeling of having attained to a certain degree 
ime perfection in the arrangement of home so 
}much as the presence of flowers in the house; 
they greet the eye lovingly, and bring with them 
$@ sense of restfulness. The cool greens and 
; bright blossoms fill us with delight, and give ta 
,@ dark shady room the requisite brightness. As 
; cut flowers are not always available to the 
dwellers in towns, we should advise the keeping 
; of ferns, palms, etc., in preference to the attempt 
; to grow pot-flowers, for the former require, as 
} @ rule, very little care, and many of them are 
} extremely hardy; a little attention with regard 
} to watering, washing, and fresh air, isall they need. 
Over-watering must be guarded against—many 
plants are killed by this well-intentioned unkind- 
ness, and water ought never to remain in the saucer 
in which the plant stands. In summer, they will 
want more water than in winter, and, in growing- 
time, it is wonderful the amount they absorb. 
All plants that have sufficiently tough leaves to 
bear it, such as palms, should often be washed 
; with a little soap and water, and afterward 
} sponged with pure water, on both the under and 
; upper sides. For the more delicate leaves, an 
, exceedingly soft sponge or small paint-brush 
must be used; and, if the leaves are very tender, 
, they must simply be sprinkled. Even in winter, 
} the plants must have fresh air, great care being 
; taken to protect them from draughts. 








In Goop Company.—“It is better for you,” 
says Thackeray, addressing young men, “to pass 
{an evening once or twice a week in a lady’s 
» drawing-room, even though the conversation is 
slow and you know the girl’s song by heart, than 
in a club, tavern, or the pit of a theatre. All 
; amusements of youth to which virtuous women 
}are not admitted, rely on it, are deleterious. 
} All men who avoid female society have dull per- 
; ceptions and are stupid, or have gross tastes and 
} revolt against what is pure. Your club swag- 
3 gerers, who are sucking the butts of billiard-cues 
ee night, call female society insipid. Poetry is 
} uninspiring to a yokel; beauty has no charms 
$ for a blind man; music does not please a poor 
beast who does not know one tune from another; 
but, as a true epicure is hardly ever tired of 
} water and brown bread and butter, I protest 
I can sit for a whole night, talking to a well- 
regulated kindly woman about her girl Fanny 
or her boy Frank, and like the eyening’s enter- 
‘ tainment.” 
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CoLD-WEATHER RULES.—Never lean with the } tents are iciiinss and Miss Jerome’s rare talent 
back upon anything that is cold. Never begin a } and skill have never shown to better advantage. 
journey until breakfast has been eaten. Never } Each page teems with pencil-poems, and the 
take warm drinks and then immediately go out variety is really marvelous. There are exqui- 
into the cold. Keep the back, especially between } site bits of landscape, graceful figures, idyllic 
the shoulder-blades, well covered;.algo the chest; woodland. scenes, glimpses of enchanted lakes 
well protected. In sleeping in a cold room, estab- ? and nooks perfect as those of fairyland. Art- 
lish a habit of breathing through the nose, and } ists are to be congratulated on the wonderful 
not with the mouth open. Never go to bed with { advance which wood-engraving has made in this 
cold or damp feet. Never omit regular bathing ; } country during the past decade, and the render- 
for, unless the skin is in active condition, the ing of Miss Jerome’s conceptions is a proof of 
cold will close the pores and favor congestion } the perfection it has attained. Indeed, every- 
and other diseases. After exercise of any kind, } thing about the book is in keeping with the beau- 
never ride in an open carriage or near the } tiful illustrations; the paper is superb, and the 
window of a car for a moment; it is dangerous } binding a picture in itself. 
to health, or even life. When hoarse, speak as} The Story of a Mountain. By Uncle Lawrence. 
little as possible, else the voice may be perma- } Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.—In the form 
nently lost, or difficulties of the throat be pro- } of a story so agreeably narrated that it will fas- 
duced. Merely warm the back by the fire, and cinate the small people, there is a fund of varied 
never continue keeping it exposed to the heat } information in this volume which would make it 
after it has become comfortably warm; to do } suitable for a text-book in schools. There are 
otherwise is debilitating. When going from a } capital descriptions of mountains and forests, 
warm atmosphere into 4 cooler one, keep the rivers and lakes, from the Alps to Iceland, and 
mouth closed, so that the air may be warmed in } the copious and appropriate illustrations enable 
passing through the nose, and not chill the lungs. ; the reader to follow Uncle Lawrence’s pilgrims 
Never stand still in cold weather, especially after } throughout their journey. Besides pleasing rep- 
having taken a slight degree of exercise, and } resentations of scenery, there are some very 
always avoid standing on ice or snow or where } dramatic picturés. The volume is handsomely 
the person is exposed to cold wind. $ bound and printed. The same house issues “ In 
} Search of a Son,” by Uncle Lawrence. This is a 

Hor WatTER.— “The soothing effects of hot ; companion-book in get-up and design to “The 
water are not fully appreciated,” said a physician } Story of a Mountain.” The narrative is equally 
the other day. “I recommend it to patients who } interesting, and the lessons on physical science 
suffer from insomnia produced by nervous irrita- } are as amusing as they are instructive. 
tion of the stomach, and also for certain forms of Our Baby's Book. Boston: Lee & Shepard.— 
indigestion. Many of them object to it at first, ; This is the quaintest possible fancy, worked out 
but soon come to like it and are generally much } jn a delightful fashion. Each page contains 
benefited thereby. A glass of hot water now and } some pretty conceit charmingly illustrated. The 
then will effect no appreciable good, of course ; but } opening leayes give the proverbs: ‘“ Monday’s 
a steady habit of hot-water drinking, once formed } bairn is fair of face, Tuesday’s bairn is full of 
and sustained regularly for a few months, works } grace,” etc. Next comes,a dainty page to chron- 
wonders with certain constitutions.” Sicle the date of baby’s birth; then others, appro- 

——- } priately illustrated, for aby‘s weight, its first 

AppITIoNs To CLUBS may be made at any tooth, its christening, and so on through its little 
time during the year, at the price paid by the } life, till the time when it begins to attempt human 
club. If enough additional names are sent to speech in place of its angelic utterances; after 
entitle the getter-up of the club to a premium, which, follow several illuminated pages worthy 
we will cheerfully send it. » to enshrine “Baby’s Wise Sayings.’”’ The whole 

ETT combination is lovely, even to the silver chain by 

THE Cincinnati Gazette says: “The title a which to hang the record in baby’s castle. 
Household Friend has certainly been deservedly } The Wives of Men of Genius. By Alphonse 
won by ‘Peterson.’ Variety is one of the lead-} Dandet. Translated by Edward Wakefield. New 
ing features of this excellent periodical.” York: Worthington Co.—The title of this volume 
is deceptive, as it suggests biographical sketches. 
It is, however, a series of fancy pictures, done in 

NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. the author’s most captivating manner, and, if he 

In a Fair Countrie. By Thomas W. Higginson. } bears a little hard occasionally on his feminine 
Illustrated by Irene Jerome. Boston: Lee & Shep- } types, every woman who appreciates humor or 
ard,— Books illustrated by Miss Jerome have } likes genuine pathos will forgive him. The 
gained an absolute supremacy among the elegant } translator has done his work admirably, presery- 
works nowadays prepared for holiday gifts. ; ing the flavor of Daudet’s original style. The 
This volume is a great success. The literary con- > book is elegantly got up with numerous spirited 
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illustrations, and will make an appropriate holi- ; reliable to be secured.” The Dover (Del.) Del- 
day gift. ; awarean says: “‘ Peterson’ is by far the best of 
Little Miss Weezy’s Sister. By Penn Shirley. } the lady’s-books issued. The literature is first- 
Boston: Lee & Shepard.—The hosts. of children , class, and the various departments are highly 
who were delighted with ‘Little Miss Weezy,” } interesting.” The Hadley (Gsa.) Enterprise 
and ‘then with “Little Miss Weezy’s Brother,” } says: “Every lady who wishes a good reliable 
will be glad to make acquaintance with her } magazine should subscribe for ‘Peterson.’” The 
younger sister. Molly is as nice in her way as} Parsons (Kan.) Daily Sun says: “It would be 
Weezy, and the story of her “doingsand happen- } difficult to find anything wanting in ‘ Peterson,’ 
ings” is told in a sparkling fashion, which will } where home needs are concerned.” The Eaton 
captivate the juveniles. The book is full of } Rapids (Mich.) Journal says: “ ‘Peterson’ is one 
illustrations, is handsomely bound, and will be a? of the best magazines for the family. In all 
favorite among the children’s Christmas treasures. } its departments, it is unexcelled.” The Fort 
The Heroes of the Crusades. By Amanda M. } Worth (Texas) Daily Gazette says: “For literary 
Douglas. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—This is one } merit and artistic excellence, ‘Peterson’ has few 
of the most interesting accounts of the leaders } peers.’ The Athol (Mass.) Chronicle says: 
and principal incidents of the Crusades which } “‘The friend of the household’ is the name given 
has fallen into our hands in a long time. While} to ‘Peterson’ by leading journals. It ranks 
displaying a depth of research that will attract } among the best of literary and illustrated peri- 
the student, it is so simple in style and so dra- } odicals, while in its fashion and household 
matically told, that every child will be pleased } departments it stands unrivaled.” 
therewith. It is profusely illustrated with draw- 
ings by Doré, and will make a tempting heliday A NOVELTY FoR HoUsSEKEEPERS.—We seldom 
book. have occasion to call the attention of our readers 
The Bursting of a Boom. By Frederick Sanford. } to a more unique and convenient household 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.—This is a; article than the Electro-Silicon Plate-Cleaning 
story of modern life in California. It is well } Cabinet. This household treasure consists of a 
told, and novels of this sort-are still new enough } neat and substantial polished wood case, in 
to possess the interest of an untried field. The } which is fitted a decorated metal tray with com- 
descriptions of Southern California are remark- } partments, containing a box of Electro-Silicon, 
ably well done; the plot is good; the characters } that famous silver-polish; a cake of Electro- 
interesting; indeed, in every respect, the book } Silicon Silver Soap, so useful for washing silver- 
may be warmly recommended. ware; a fine plate-brush, and underneath this 
Christmas Stories And Poems. By C. Emma} tray is found a superior chamois—the whole 
Cheney, Sydney Dayre, and others. Philadelphia: } making a most complete and practical outfit, of 
J. B. Lippincott Co.—This volume will make a? the best materials, for the proper care of the 
welcome holiday gift to the little people who are } household silverware. The Cabinet is sold by 
beginning to master the mysteries of reading and } leading dealers throughout the United States, at 
spelling. It is literally filled with attractive pict- } seventyfive cents each, or will be delivered, pre- 
ures, and there is a great variety of pretty poems } paid, by the Electro Silicon Co., 72 John Street, 
and sketches. New York, to any address, on receipt of $1.00. 
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eae ; CATARRH CuRED.—A clergyman, after years of 
OUR ARM-CHAIR. } suffering from that loathsome disease Catarrh, 
Press Nores.—We have lately quoted the {and vainly trying every known remedy, at 
leading dailies of the great cities in regard to} last found a prescription which completely 
“Peterson.” We give below specimens of the ; cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer 
unanimous verdict of local and county news-{ from this dreadful disease, sending a self- 
papers of such high standing that they at once ; addressed stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. Law- 
represent and help to mold public opinion in } rence, 88 Warren Street, New York, will receive 
their separate localities: The West New Brigh- } the recipe free of charge. 
ton (N. Y.) Star says: “No household fond of ; ca 
the best literature, and no lady desirous of pos-; THE LAND or FLOWERS.—The pleasure of 
sessing a thoroughly reliable guide in matters ; visiting that garden of the tropics, Florida, is 
of dress, needlework, and the household, should } still only possible to the few; but the choicest 
be without ‘Peterson.’” The Keene (N. H.) { fragrance of that land of flowers is brought within 
Sentinel says: “Any lady wishing a first-) the reach of all, in the genuine Murray & Lan- 
class magazine should subscribe for ‘Peterson.’” ) man Florida-Water. To the sick-room, its balmy 
The Linneus (Mo.) Bulletin says: “‘ Peterson’ } breath imparts a delicious freshness, ever wel- 
is undoubtedly the best magazine for ladies |} comed by the most delicate invalid, while as an 
published.” The Fargo (Dak.) Argus says: { enjoyment to those in health’ it is invaluable, 
“*Peterson’s’ fashions are the newest and most ’ whether used-in the bath or at the toilet. To 
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distinguish the genuine article from its imita- , duce sucli a rash as secondary results by produc- 
tions, look out for the ‘ Trade-Mark,” a narrow ; ing fermentation of food or a form of indigestion. 
white strip label bearing the signature of Lan-$ That fats and oils furnish, to the nervous 
man & Kemp, New York, sole proprietors. system, foods of high value, and serve at the 
} same time to give general nutrition to the body, 

Look HERE, FRIEND, ARE You Sick ?—Do } is beyond question. Hence the value of cod- 
you suffer from Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Sour liver oil in these cases, and, when this oil or other 
Stomach, Liver Complaint, Nervousness, Lost } fats cannot be tolerated by the stomach, the suet 


Appetite, Biliousness, Exhaustion or Tired Feel- } or fat of beef, finely comminuted and mixed with 





ing, Pains in Chest or Lungs, Dry Cough, Night- 
sweats, or any form of Consumption? If so, 
send to Prof. Hart, 88 Warren Street, New York, 
who will send you free, by mail, a bottle of 
Floraplexion, which is a sure cure. Send to-day. 

VELVETS are in great demand this season, few 
costumes being made without the use of more or 
less of these goods. In this connection, Velutina 


is being very generally used as a substitute, the } 
price being less than one-fourth the cost of silk } 


velvet, while, in appearance and for satisfaction 
to the wearer, Velutina is almost, if not quite, 
the equal of the silk fabric. 


ON nen 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
NEW SERIES. 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, 


DIET IN CUTANEOUS DISEASES, ETC., 
CONCLUDED. 


A.M., M.D. 


No. XVII. 


The previous article was closed with brief ; 


remarks upon a mixed diet—meats and vegeta- 
bles—and the statement that many laborers 
throughout the world subsist well on a farina- 
ceous diet alone, with or without fruits. 

Young weakly girls will often be advised by 
the family physician to eat plenty of meat—beef- 


steak, roasts, mutton-chops, etc.—or prescribed ’ 


“beef, wine, and iron,” and they will grow paler 
and thinner under such diet and treatment, with 
an accompanying headache, bad breath, constipa- 
tion, etc. Now, change their diet to a good 
frugal farinaceous one, with fruits, and see that 
plenty of open-air exercise 15 taken, with baths, ; 
friction of the cutaneous surface, and the latter ; 
three troubles will promptly disappear; and, at the 
same time or soon after, the heaviness or dull- 
ness of their eyes will brighten, their complexions 
clear of roughness and pimples, and their spirits 
will be elated to a normal degree incident to the 
youthful state. 

As a rule, a diet consisting largely of savory 


meats, and evena single meal of highly seasoned ; 


animal substances, will increase the redness and 
itching of most skin-diseases, while they will 
readily improve under a simple farinaceous diet, 
as oatmeal, rice, wheat-grits, etc. Buckwheat 


cakes, even, which are so frequently censured by 
many as the cause of a “bad skin,” can only pro- 


Vor. XCVIT—6. 


potatoes or bread, is often useful. And, by way of 

parenthesis, the writer begs leave to add that 
; the suet or tallow of young healthy steers, ren- 
; dered out the same as lard, and kept in tin quart 
} preserving-cans or otherwise, is far preferable 
3 and far superior to lard for all frying and many 
: cooking-purposes, and much more wholesome. 
$ Besides, it will not give rise to that craving for 
> meat in children. 

By the way, too, if children were not given 
meat as soon as they can sit at the table, they 
would not crave it and be much the better for its 
abstinence ; and, when taken sick with any grave 
disease, as diphtheria or acute fever, they would 
be much more likely to pull through. The 
breath of a vegetable-eater, human or quadruped, 
is always sweeter and more pleasant than that of 
}a meat-eater, and the body of the former will 
not putrefy so soon as the latter, when life is 
extinct. 

Tea and coffee, because of their stimulating 
effects, and large quantities of water or liquids, 
at meals, should be forbidden, as they interfere 
; with the process of digestion. 
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{ Two or three hours after eating, or at bed-time, 
or upon rising, water may be used freely, and, as 
‘ arule, with benefit. Mothers, delicate ladies, and 

even many children, often claim that milk dis- 

agrees with them, when advised to use it instead 
; of tea and coffee. When this is the case, we. 
{learn that it is taken cold, gulped hastily, and 
then it may coagulate, fail to digest, and feel 
} heavy or be vomited. But let that person or 
child take hot or warm milk and sip it slowly, or. 
only take the whole cupful or gobletful gradually. 
during the ten or fifteen or thirty minutes 
allowel for the meal, and then there will be few 
‘indeed who can honestly complain of milk hurt- 
} ing them. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


TE Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been 
tested by a practical housekeeper. 
FISH. 

$ To Dress Fried Fish.—After frying the fish, set 
them by to cool; put them in a frying-pan with 
< one-fourth pound of butter; when it boils, put in 
skinned tomatoes, a little parsley, and chopped 
onions; when done, add as much water as. will 
make sauce for the fish. Season with pepper, 
salt, and pounded cloves; add some wine and 
mushroom catsup; put the fish in, and. when 
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102 FASHIONS 
saconighty heated, serve it up. This is meant , 
for one dish. ; 

Oyster Patties.—Take six oysters; stew them } 
well with mace, pepper, salt, nutmeg, and one ‘ 
dessertspoonful of butter, rolled in flour. Put} 
them in paste or in small patties of paste. Let } 
them bake of a light-brown color. 3 

MEATS. ; 

Hash.—Equal parts of meat and potatoes, or 
two of potatoes to one of meat. Remove all the | 
bone, gristle, ard skin, and have only one-fourth | 
part fat meat. Chop very fine, and mix well { 
with the potatoes, which should be hot and well ' 
mashed. Season to taste with pepper and salt. 
Put in enough hot water to cover the bottom of 
the spider; add one large tablespoonful of butter. 
When the butter is melted, add the hash, and let ' 
it simmer till it has absorbed the water and 
formed a brown crust. Do not stir it. Fold like 
an omelet. Use corned meat or roast beef. If! 
the potatoes are cold, chop them with the meat. 

Italian Beefsteak.—Score a steak transversely 
with a sharp knife without cutting it through. 
Lay it in a stew-pan with a small piece of butter ; 
season with pepper, salt, and an onion chopped } 
very fine. Let it cook in its own gravy for | 
about three-quarters of an hour and serve. 

VEGETABLES. 

How to Boil Rice as in India.—Two quarts of 
water, one pint of rice, one tablespoonful of salt. 
When the water is boiling, throw in a tablespoon- 
ful of salt, then the rice, after it has been well ’ 
washed in cold water; let it boil twenty minutes ; 
throw it into a colander and strain off the water. 
When the water is well drained off, put the rice 
back into the same saucepan, dried by the fire, and 
let it stand near the fire for some minutes, till 
required to be dished up; thus the grains appear 
separately and not mashed into a pudding. 
Excellent with a little butter. , 

To Fry Onions.—Peel them and then slice 
them; let them lie in a brine of salt and water | 
for ten minutes; then fry them a light-brown, in | 
hot butter; season with pepper. Wipe them dry ; 
before putting them in the butter. 

DESSERTS. § 

Pancakes. — Make a batter of eight ounces of } 
flour, a little nutmeg, half a pint of new ale, ' 
and as much milk as will make it to the consist- ‘ 
ence of cream; then the whites only of four ' 
beaten and strained eggs are added. These ’ 
should be gently stirred in the last thing, and } 
immediately begin to fry in a very little boiling 
lard. They should be turned quickly as soon as ; 
a little brown, finely rolled, and kept hot on 
clean paper, sugar strewed on at the last moment. 
The pancakes should not be large. A small oval 
frying-pan is the best. 

Fritters—The batter made as above, adding a ; 
slice of pared apple, free from core, to each table- ; 
spoonful. Fritters require a great deal of boiling 


lard, pancakes only a little. 
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; cream of tartar. 
, well beaten, and bake immediately. 
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CAKES. 

Tea-Cake.—Take three breakfastcupfuls of 
flour, one of sugar, to which a small teaspoonful 
; of cream of tartar must be added, and two eggs. 
: Make into a thick batter with a cupful of milk, 


; to which a small teaspoonful of soda has been 


added. Bake in a round shape for an hour, and 
serve hot and buttered. Or one pound of flour, 


; one-fourth pound of butter, one-fourth pound of 


sugar, four eggs, a very little soda, as much milk 
as will make a thick batter. Bake in a shape, 
butter, and serve hot. 

Quick Waffles—Make a batter of the yellow of 


| three eggs, half a cupful of melted butter, one 


quart of milk, and as much flour as will thicken 
it; then add half a pint of sour milk, in which 
are dissolved one teaspoonful of soda and two of 
Put in the whites of the eggs, 


Rice Waffles—Boil two gills of rice till soft, 
mix with it three gills of flour, a little salt, two 
ounces of melted butter, two eggs well beaten, 
and as much milk as will make a thick batter. 
Beat it till light, and bake in waffie-irons. 


THREE Times I'rs Cost.—There is no article 


’ of food or drink regarding which the public 


have been so deceived as tea, and now a most 
commendable work has been undertaken by a 


; strong company of producers and capitalists to 


supply the people of the great United States 
with perfectly pure tea at a reasonable advance 
over the cost of production. Give up drinking 
poor adulterated and colored tea, and drink only 
the O. & O. Tea, which is worth three times its 
cost, and will have a more beneficial effect on the 
health of our people than any food-reform of 
modern ages. 


FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 
Fig. 1.—DINNER-DREss, OF STRIPED RED AND 
BuaAcK SILK. The front of the skirt and surplice- 


} vest are of gauze of a lighter shade, over a plain 


silk of the color of gown. The overdress is a 
Princess polonaise, with a short train and elbow- 
sleeves. The revers, which begin at the back 
of the neck and are run down the entire length 
of the skirt, are covered with either a passemen- 
terie of silk cord or else heavy Spanish lace, in 
black. A black velvet ribbon, three inches wide, 
forms the girdle. Long black Suéde gloves. 

Fic. 11.—EVENING-DREss, OF PLAIN AND 
EMBROIDERED BLACK GAUZE OR LACE. The 
underskirt is of the plain material and laid in 


‘ accordeon-plaits. The overdress and bodice are 


{of the embroidered gauze or lace and simply 
gathered to form the sides and back. The bodice 
is pointed back and front, and has Grecian -bre- 


 telles across the bust. The shoulder-straps are 


simply sprays of flowers corresponding with 

















the 
overdress; the same trim the front and sides 
of the dress, arranged in festoons tied with 
knots of pale-green ribbon. Likewise, a similar 
ribbon forms the girdle and adorns the shoulder- 
straps. Long Suéde gloves. High coiffure. 

Fig. 111.— EVENING - DREss, 
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design and color of the embroidery on the , 


OF PRIMROSE } 


SaTIN AND Brown VELVET. The skirt of : 


this gown is much wrinkled in front, and has 
a moderate train. The sides are of the golden- 
brown velvet, and also are slightly wrinkled over 
the hips. The pointed bodice is composed of the 


satin and velvet, with a simple puff for a sleeve. » 


Long white Suéde gloves. High coiffure. 

Fic. rv.—PomMPADOUR EVENING- DRESS, OF 
FieurED BLUE CHINA SILK combined with a 
striped Pompadour brocade. 
and the edge trimmed with two rows of fringe. 
The full bodice has a short jacket of the brocade, 
which is worn over the full bodice. The edge 
of the full bodice, the sleeves, and the ends of 
the sash are also fringed. Hair dress low. 

Fic. v.—VISITING OR HousE DREss, OF PALE- 
RosE SURAH OR NUN’s-VEILING. The edge of 
the short round skirt is finished by a wide 


on the brim with ostrich-tips. In front, a high 
standing loop of velvet ribbon. 

Fig. v1.—OuTDooR CosTUME—CLOSE-FITTING 
REDINGOTE, IN I[RON-GRAY CLOTH brocaded 
with black velvet, with which harmonizes the 
added back in black velvet, edged with blue 
fox-fur. The cuffs and boa to match. A long 
scarf sash, starting from the arm-seams and 
finished-off with chenille fringe, completes this 
costume. Black velvet hat, trimmed under the 


2 


The skirt is short ' 
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heavily ornamented with braid and embroidery 
in black, or black on dark-green or blue cloth. 
These shoulder-capes are very fashionable. They 
are lined and wadded for cold weather. 

Fic. X1.—INCROYABLE REVERS AND COLLAR, 
MADE OF BLACK VELVET, mounted upon white 
cloth, and edged in front with a jabot of lace. 
A bow-and-ends of velvet ribbon finishes this 
stylish addition to a toilette. It may be made 
in any self-color to match a dress, with the under 
revers in satin merveilleux, if preferred, and 
lisse coquilles may be used instead of the lace. 

Fic. x11.—HovusE- Dress, In LicuT-GRay 
CASHMERE. Border of skirt, vest, edge of 
jacket, ete., braided in steel soutache, or silver 
braid if for an evening-gown. For everyday 
wear, the braiding may be done in silk or 


’ worsted braid of a darker shade. 


Fig. X11I1.—NEW-STYLE Hat, oF FEtt, faced 
with velvet, and trimmed with ostrich-plumes 
and loops of velvet to match the facing. The 
hat generally matches the costume. 

Fic. XIv.—MATINEE, OF CHECKED FLANNEL 
oR SuRAH. The fronts are laid in side-plaits, 


} extending under the belt and forming the 
ruching of pinked-out silk. The bodice is cut } 
in one with the skirt on the right side, and it 
laps surplice-fashion over a vest of pale-green 
surah or China silk; the same forms the long } 
sash and the deep cuffs for the full sleeves. } 
A large black velvet or lace hat, entirely covered > 


brim with a row of tiny black feathers, while ° 


a long ostrich-plume is carried round the crown, 
in the centre of which rises a gray wing. New 
Empire veil. 


Fie. vi1.—ToqurE, IN GRAY FELT OR CLOTH, » 


trimmed with flat loops of black velvet and short 
ostrich-tips. 

Fig. vii.—NEw SLEEVE, For A LACE or 
GavuzE Bopicre. The fullness of the sleeve 
is caught up on the top by means of a clasp; 


underskirt of the matinée proper, which is a 
simple basque. Coat-sleeves with cuffs plaited ; 
collar to correspond. Belt of the material. 

Fie. xv.—Lone CLOAK, IN DARK- Brown 
SEAL- PLUSH, trimmed with beaver-fur down 
the front, and with revers, collar, and cuffs. 
The under-dress and vest are of cloth of a 
lighter shade, braided with dark-brown. 
of plush, trimmed with fur and wings. 

Fig. XVI.—JACKET WITH CAPE. This jacket 
is pointed back and front, and ornamented 
with rows of silk and velvet galloon. Cord 
forms the brandebourgs. The cape is plaited, 
and the jockey at the top of the sleeve is 
fitted to the sleeve; collar plaited to correspond. 
Hat of felt, covered with rows of galloon and 
trimmed with tiny birds. ° 

Fie. XVIIL.—NEW STYLES OF OXYDIZED 
BuckKLEs, for belts. 

Fig. XVIII.—WALKING-COsSTUME, OF CLOTH 
IN DARK-GREEN, trimmed with bands of black 
passementerie. Toque of black velvet, trimmed 


Toque 


} with green wings and loops of velvet ribbon. 


undercoat-sleeve simulated by a cuff in velvet, : 
from below which escape two tabs in silk to’ 


match. 


Fie. rx.— FRENCH WINTER PELISSE, IN 


Russet-RED MATELASSE lined with olive-green | 


taffetas. _Otter-fur borders the pelisse, forms 
a pointed cape, collar, cuffs, and muff. The 
toque is of the material of the pelisse, bordered 
with the fur and trimmed with wings and loops 
of velvet to match. 
Fic. x.—BULGARIAN 


CAPE, OF CLOTH, and 


Fig. XIx.—WALKING -CosTUME, OF PLAID 
CHEVIOT AND VELVET. Three bands of velvet 
ornament the front and side of undgrskirt. 
Velvet is also inserted in the back, and forms 
the pointed vest of the bodice. Toque of the 
material, trimmed with velvet and silk to match. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—Woolen goods are almost 
universally worn on the streets, though these 
are often combined with velvet, silk, or brocade, 
which forms panels, vest, collar, and cuffs. 

Simplicity in appearance is much sought after, 
in both day and evening gowns; but, for the 
latter especially, the richest materials are often 
used. 
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Skirts are very > ae and vita or are but ,; 
little draped and only in straight lines; this 


latter style is more graceful than the ‘enanoand ; 
straight skirt.’ The draping is often on the } 


front breadth alone, where the folds fall in long 
loose waves. 

Bodices are usually trimmed in some way, 
opening over chemisettes or vests of brocade, 
silk, surah, lace, or crépe—the two latter, of 
course, especially for house-wear. Rolling collars, 
revers, plaits, gathers, and loose folds are all 


seen on the new bodices, which are made to } 


have a loose easy effect. 
Sleeves are as varied as skirts are all alike; 


in a mixed assembly, it is rare to find two pairs } 


of sleeves in the same style. Some are puffed 


on the shoulders and tight to the arm down to } 


the wrists: others are full, like a leg of mutton, 


to the elbows, and thence tight to the arm, being > 


buttoned at the wrists; others are full from 


shoulder to wrist, where they are gathered into } 


a wristband. Others, again, are enormously large 
and full, and form three puffs on the arm above 
the elbow, and have a frill to fall from the under 


part of the arm. Others are naturally gathered, ; 


like a long kid-glove; all the way up the arm, 
from wrist to shoulder. Others are of the old 
pagoda shape, and some of a long shape. These } 
latter are worn over long under-sleeves for the 
day, and over short puffed sleeves for evening. 

The silks, satins, and brocades for evening-wear 


are of a richness whieh rivals these of the old 


Venetians. Gold and silver thread are lavishly 


used in these brocades on satin grounds, and ° 


the figures are all large—vines, flowers of the 
natural colors, in clusters or single sprays, the 
wisteria, great roses, tulips, lilacs—all kinds of 


designs are seen. These brocades frequently form : 


the whole dress, with the exception of the front 
breadth or vest, which may be of plain material ; 
or the principal part of the dress may be of the 


plain goods, with the front or panels of the ' 


brocade; but a general sense of plainness is 


kept up as to make, and in this way the gorgeous + 


material is displayed to better advantage. 


Black net and lace and colored gauzes are made } 
Some of the nets are | 


up for young women. 
beautifully embroidered. 
Fringes are again fashionable—some plain 


Passementerie or broad gimps are much worn, 
especially on woolen dresses for outdoor wear. 
Wraps are worn both long and short. The 
former are used upon all occasions and are 
most comfortable; the latter are considered 


the most dressy-looking. Plain cloth, woolen } 


brocades, silk brocades, and furs are all used, 
as suits the fancy. 
either loose, belted on ‘the inside to the waist 
at the back, or close-fitting like an ulster, with 
or without capes. The sleeves of these wraps 
are full, so that they will slip on easily, and are 


The long wraps may be } 
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often made high, with fullness at the shoulders 
-and plaited into a loose band or ruffle at the 
wrists. 

Fur was never more used than it is this winter. 
Jackets, mantles, and capes are all made entirely 
’ of fur or are much trimmed with it. The high 
; Elizabeth or Medici collars which appear on the 
: fur capes are very stylish, and can be either worn 

to stand up or to turn down, but usually in the 

former way. Boas and tippets are very fashion- 
‘able; seal, Astrakhan, fox, mink, Alaska and 
Hudson-Bay sable are all popular. 
’ Bonnets and hats have changed but little in 
style. The bonnets are usually small, while the 
hats are equally fashionable, whether very large 
and picturesque or quite small. The trimming 
continues to be placed on the front, thus giving 
the tiniest effect of height. 

The hair is still worn high by many women ; 
, but young women and girls dress it lower at the 
back. This style requires a very young face or 
‘a perfectly shaped head, to be becoming. But 
; any individual fancy can be adopted, so that the 
} hair is worn close to the sides of the head and 
; rather low on the forehead. 





} 
CHILDREN’S FASHIONS, 
} Fie. 1.—Coat, For A LITTLE GIRL OF HREE 
TO Five YEARS. Our model is entirely new. 
It is made of lady’s-cloth, in any self-color; for 
> @ little tot of three years, we would suggest 
white, pearl-gray, or coachman’s-drab as prettiest. 
, The three capes, as well as the entire coat, are 
lined with silk to match ; the revers are also lined 
with the silk. One large button fastens the skirt. 
Large felt hat to match, faced with velvet and 
; trimmed with rosettes of narrow velvet to match 
; the facing of the hat and the color of the coat. 
, Fie. u.—PaLetot, For A Girt or Six To 
E1GHT YEARS. Made of russet-red cloth, double- 
} breasted, and trimmed with black fur. Large 
metal buttons. Hat of felt to match, faced with 
; black velvet and trimmed with black velvet and 
ostrich-plumes, 
Fie. 11.—CoatT, For A Boy oF SEVEN TO 
> Eriant YEARS. Made of navy-blue or brown 


, } beaver-cloth, double-breasted. The coachman’s- 
some of chenille, and others mixed with beads. ° 


cape is separated and made to fasten under the 
> collar. The coat can be worn with or without 
the cape, adjustable according to the weather, 
Tam-O’Shanter cap of cloth or velvet. 

Fia. 1v.—ToquE, For YouNG GIRL OF TWELVE 
}ro FourTEEN Years, of Astrakhan - cloth— 
trimmed on side with loops of striped ribbon and 
} wings. 

Fic. v.—RounD FELT Hat, For Grru, faced 
with velvet and trimmed with a wreath of 
ostrich-tips encircling the entire crown. —A few 
standing loops of velvet ribbon are added in 
front. 
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A TROUBLED HOUR. [See the Story, “In Spite of All.”} 
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EVENING-BODICE. 
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